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CHICAGO  PAPER  FAILS. 


LIVE  TOPICS  OF  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  AND  ADVERTISING 
FIELDS  OF  THE  LAKE  CITY. 


Saturday  Telegraph  Goe«  to  the  Wall 

—  With  Liahilities  of  $15,000 — Trih- 

une’s  War  Picture*  to  Be  Shown 

in  the  Theater* — Sidney  M.  Weil 

File*  a  Petition  in  Bankruptcy — 

'  Joumali*t*  in  Mayoralty  Campaign. 

{Special  Correspondence.) 

Chicago,  Jan.  27. — Owing  to  the  ex- 
,)cellence  of  Chicago’s  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  es- 
C  'Jtablish  and  carry  to  success  a  new  Sat- 

-  -urday  or  Sunday  weekly.  Several  am- 
"i^itious  publishers  have  in  recent  years 
“'made  the  attempt  but  the  most  of  them 
vwliave  failed.  The  last  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  to  go  to  the  wall  is  the  Saturday 
Telegraph,  conducted  by  Jack  Lait  and 
Tom  Bourke.  The  liabilities  are  placed 
at  about  $15,000  and  the  assets  at  $1,000. 
Lait  withdrew  from  the  paper  last  Au¬ 
gust.  The  Central  Trust  Co.  is  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Daily  News’ 
one  line  ad  scheme  would  be  more  use¬ 
ful  if  that  paper’s  style  did  not  compel 
the  use  of  capitals  for  the  line,  thus  ma¬ 
terially  reducing  the  number  of  letters 
that  can  be  gotten  into  it.  If  only  the 
first  one  or  two  words  had  to  be  in  caps 
it  would  help.  Until  recently  most  pa¬ 
pers  began  their  small  ads  with  a  two 
line  cap  and  thus  had  to  run  two  line 
ads.  As  this  has  been  largely  changecl 
to  suit  the  linotype  the  use  of  caps  for 
the  first  line  may  also  be  changed  where 
it  is  sought  to  get  as  many  words  as 
•  possible  in  the  line. 

FAKE  SOLICITOR  WANTED. 

The  Daily  News  is  seeking  a  fake 
advertising  solictor  who  is  accused  of 
trying  to  secure  ads  at  a  low  rate  with¬ 
out  the  paper’s  authority. 

Donalil  C.  Thompson,  the  war  photog¬ 
rapher  from  Kansas,  who  made  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  venturesome  and  expert  artist, 
is  here  on  a  short  vacation.  He  brought 
back  what  are  said  to  be  the  only  of¬ 
ficial  films  showing  German  officials  and 
troops  in  action.  They  were  taken  for 
the  German  government  and  have  only 
been  shown  in  Germany.  They  are  to 
be  exhibited  hereabouts  under  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  auspices. 

The  local  newspaper  employes  are  tak¬ 
ing  considerable  interest  in  the  current 
mayoralty  campaign.  A  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes’  Sweitzer  Club  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  help  push  the  candidacy  of  Coun¬ 
ty  Clerk  Sweitzer. 

PERSONAL  ITEMS. 

Charles  M.  Lemperly.  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
delivered  an  address  on  “Some  Things 
that  Build  an  Organization”  before  the 
Executives’  Qub  Friday. 

By  invitation  of  the  Press  Club  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Bell,  agronomist,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “Science  and  the  Soil”  at  the 
club  on  Friday  evening. 

Miss  Mary  Synon,  the  press  and  story 
writer,  spoke  on  the  “Short  Story”  be¬ 
fore  a  class  in  story  writing  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  ^^’oman’s  Club  last  week  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Sidney  M.  Weil,  an  advertising  solic¬ 
itor,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy 
with  assets  of  $58,369  and  liabilities, 
$49,245. 

Mrs.  Edith  Brown  Kirkwood,  who  was 

(Continued  on  page  654.) 


BILLY  SUNDAY  NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  EDITORS 
REGARD  EVANGELIST  AS  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  MAN. 


Ledger  and  North  American  give  the 
Meeting*  Five  Column*  a  Day — 
Name*  of  Reporter*  Who  Are  Cov¬ 
ering  the  Service* — Spurgeon  Now 
in  Hame** — Och  Received  a  Year** 
Salary  When  He  Re*igned. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  26. — Billy  Sunday, 
now  on  the  fourth  lap  of  his  nine  weeks’ 
engagement,  is  still  absorbing  the  lion’s 
share  of  space  in  all  the  local  papers, 
putting  even  war  information  into  sec¬ 
ond  place.  Quite  apart  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  approval  which  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  leaders  in  Philadelphia  news- 
paperdom  are  giving  to  his  propaganda, 
the  city  editors,  one  and  all,  regard  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  pure  news,  “and 
one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  news  ever 
handled,”  as  one  of  the  best  of  them 
says.  “When  a  single  man  can  interest 
a  whole  community  to  the  tune  of  30,000 
to  50,000  persons  a  day,  and  keep  it  up 
for  a  month  in  constantly  increasing  ra¬ 
tio,  the  fact  viewed  quite  apart  from 
any  religious  significance  or  bias  is  so 
extraordinary  as  to  fully  justify  every 
stick  of  copy  which  has  been  used.  Ted¬ 
dy  Roosevelt,  who  has  been  and  still  is 
one  of  the  best  drawing  cards  in  the 
country,  could  not  do  it.” 

HANDLING  THE  STORY. 

The  campaign  has  been  handled  like 
any  other  big  and  continuing  story,  with 
at  least  four  men  on  duty  daily,  covering 
the  field  from  inside  the  Tabernacle, 
from  outside,  and  special  viewpoints, 
with  repeated  change  of  assignments  so 
that  no  man  goes  stale  on  his  job.  On 
the  Ledger,  which  disputes  with  its  old 
rival,  the  North  American,  first  honors 
for  space  accorded,  and  gripping  sus¬ 
tained  interest  stories,  there  is  a  “first 
line  of  reserves”  which  gives  way  after 
a  bit  to  a  “second  line,”  and  fresh  blood 
is  frequently  introduced,  to  keep  the 
treatment  of  the  theme  as  vital  as  Sun¬ 
day  himself.  Plenty  of  rocm  is  also  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  Unitarians  and  other 
controversialists,  who  furnish  that  con¬ 
trast  of  opinion  which  is  the  spice  of 
life. 

THOSE  WHO  DID  IT. 


JAMES  M.  THOMSON. 

Publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  Who  Will  Marry  Miss  Genevieve 
Clark,  Daughter  of  Speaker  Champ  Clark. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ’PHONE. 


RECEIVER  FOR  AD  SCHEME. 


Dr.  Alexander  G.  Bell  Talk*  to  Hi* 
A**i*tant  Aero**  Continent. 

The  initial  telephone  conversation  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
was  held  between  Dr.  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell,  at  15  Dey  street,  and  Thomas 
W.  Watson,  in  the  latter  city,  January  25. 

Doctor  Bell  invented  the  telephone  in 
1875  and  Mr.  Watson  was  his  assistant. 
His  initial  trans-continental  conversa¬ 
tion  was  spoken  into  the  identical  in¬ 
strument  he  used  in  the  first  trial  in 
1875,  when  the  distance  was  merely 
across  the  room. 

The  line  will  be  in  regular  operation 
about  March  1  and  the  rate  is  to  be 
$20.75  for  the  first  three  minutes  and 
$6.75  for  each  additional  minute. 

The  wire  used  extends  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Omaha, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Fran 
cisco,  a  total  distance  of  3,370  miles. 


U.  S.  Court  Act*  on  American  Bu*i- 
ne**  Men’*  A**ociation. 

The  American  Business  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  believed  to  have  cashed  in  an 
advertising  scheme  for  about  $80,000  in 
t  .e  last  SIX  months,  has  been  declared 
a  bankrupt  and  a  receiver  has  been 
appointed  by  the  United  States  court 
in  Cleveland,  O.  No  officer  of  the  firm 
has  been  found,  although  the  various 
credit  men’s  associations  are  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  all  over  the  country. 

The  association  sold  “redeeming  sta¬ 
tion”  franchises  in  Ohio  for  $100  and 
in  Indiana  for  $125,  although  the  same 
franchise  was  sold  in  Kansas  for  $150. 
Representatives  of  the  Kansas  City 
Credit  Men’s  Association  examined  the 
papers  and  letters  left  in  the  Rialto 
Building  offices  by  E.  W.  Loewenberg, 
when  he  disappeared  the  day  before 
Christmas. 


Among  the  Ledger  men  who  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  story  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  K.  Weston,  city  editor,  are  F. 
F.  W.  Norcross,  religious  editor,  who 
does  “The  Sawdust  Trail”  and  incidents, 
and  A.  R.  Stanley,  who  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  leads.  The  Ledger  carries  on  the 
average  ten  columns  a  day  and  the  North 
American,  which  began  by  running  three 
pages  daily,  has  cooled  down  a  bit,  and 
is  now  about  paralleling  the  steady  gait 
of  the  Ledger.  On  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  Hugh  Sutherland,  whose  general 
editorials  are  always  marvels  of  direct, 
forceful,  emotional  pencraft,  has  written 
more  than  one  striking  screed,  and  W. 
Carl  Sprout,  religious  editor;  H.  T. 
Mitchell,  recently  of  Pittsburgh,  and  E. 
K.  Mead,  who  came  here  not  long  ago 
from  the  New  York  Tribune,  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  continuous  perfor¬ 
mance.  None  of  the  newspaper  men 
have  vet  “hit  the  trail,”  but  Sunday  says 
he  will  “get”  them  before  he  is  done. 

John  J.  Spurgeon,  new  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  walked  into 
the  office  quietly  on  Monday  without 
any  fuss  or  flourish.  The  force  was 
mighty  glad  to  see  him  but  all  they  said 
was,  “Well,  hello,  old  man.  So  you’re 
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here  at  last.  We’ve  been  looking  for 
you.” 

The  bees  of  rumor  are  still  buzzing 
persistently  about  the  future  intentions 
of  George  W’.  Ochs,  and  his  possible 
purchase  of  a  local  paper,  but  no  an¬ 
nouncement  is  yet  forthcoming.  En  pas¬ 
sant,  one  storv  says  that  he  received  a 
full  year’s  safary  in  advance  when  he 
left  the  Ledger. 

Frederick  Hoppin  Howland,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  tlte  Press,  Is  reported 
suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
is  confined  to  his  bed.  He  is  said  to 
have  collapsed  at  the  beginning  of  an 
editorial  council,  and  E.  \\'.  Townsend 
himself,  accompanied  him  to  his  home. 
Mr.  Howland,  who  is  about  45  years 
old.  was  a  war  correspondent  of  the 
London  Mail  and  other  papers  during 
the  Boer  War,  and  received  Her  Majes 
tv’s  service  medal  He  was  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  Providence 
Journal  and  was  editor  and  part  owner 
of  the  Providence  Tribune.  He  has  also 
written  a  l)ook.  “The  Chase  of  De 
Wet.” 

PERSONAI.S  ABOUT  THE  LIVE  ONES. 

Allan  R.  Eckman.  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Evening  Ledger,  is  now  the  proud 
father  of  .Allan  Eckman,  Jr.,  w’ho  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  a  news- 
I»?per  career  on  January  18. 

Airs.  Grace  F.  Pennypacker.  editor  of 
the  school  page  of  the  Record,  attended 
the  inauguration  of  Governor  Brum¬ 
baugh  at  Harrisburg  with  her  husband, 
James  L.  Pennypacker.  who  is  a  brother 
of  ex-Governor  Pennypacker.  The  two 
families  are  old-time  friends. 

Mi  ss  Elizalieth  Thompson,  who  has 
bi-en  a  iKipular  member  of  the  business 
staff  of  the  Ledger  for  ten  years  has 
been  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the 
Household  Registry  Bureau. 

Irvin  .S.  Cobb,  who  was  at  the  front 
as  special  correspondent  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  on  Tuesday  evening 
repeated  the  lecture  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  which  he  gave  recently  in  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria  ballroom  in  New  York 
on  his  experiences  in  the  war  zone.  Mr. 
Cobb’s  lecture,  which  was  illustrated 
with  moving  pictures,  will  be  given  in 
all  the  large  cities  in  the  country. 

.A.  B.  Clark,  editor  of  “Cracks."  a 
four-page  local  weekly,  which  waged  a 
determined  if  somewhat  crude  warfare 
against  medical  fads  and  domination, 
died  recently  and  his  funeral  was  quite 
as  unique  a<  his  paper,  with  its  cartoons 
and  frequent— and  frequently  scurrilous 
— verse.  Some  of  his  rhymes  were  read 
by  Clement  H.  Congdon,  of  the  Phila 
delphia  News  Service,  including  one  on 
{lutting  up  for  the  night  “At  the  Sign 
of  the  Stone.”  Clark’s  favorite,  “My 
Old  Kentucky  Home.”  was  sung,  and 
Congdon  read  the  poem  by  Frank  L. 
Stanton  In-ginning,  “I.et  him  bo,  for  he’s 
a  Hreamer.”  The  paper  will  probably 
now  In*  discontinued,  as  the  owner  sup¬ 
plied  most  of  the  copy  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  thinking  out  some 
new  attack  on  “doctorcusses”  to  be 
printed  with  an  illustration  of  a  tomb¬ 
stone  or  a  skull  and  crosshones. 

F.  F.  Forties,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  North  .American,  has  been  made 
managing  editor.  Hugh  Sutherland  be¬ 
ing  promoted  to  the  post  of  associate  ed¬ 
itor — in  other  words  right  hand  man  to 
E.  \’an  A'alkenburgh.  editor  in  chief  and 
owner. 

John  P.  Dwyer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Record,  spoke  on  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  publicity,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  editors  and  publishers  of 
New  Jersey  at  Trenton  last  week.  The 
editors  agreed  that  “the  partisan  press” 
represented  things  altogether  too  much 
from  their  own  standpoint  and  that  it 
behooved  the  Democratic  organs  to  con¬ 
duct  a  steady  propoganda  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  public,  in  order  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  might  be  properly  support 
ed  when  the  second  term  question  arose. 


Judge  James  .A.  Collins,  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  court  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  on  Jan. 
15,  fined  Robert  Shulman,  manager  of 
the  London  Raincoat  Shop,  $50  and 
costs,  finding  that  Shulman  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  false  advertising 
law.  The  Shulman  case  was  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney  for  the  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  PRESS  ON  COPY. 


C.  G.  Phillip*  Tell*  What  th«  Special 
Service  Department  Should  D«) — 
Importance  of  Studying  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’*  Bu*ine**  Before  Writing  a 
Line — Merle  Sidiner  Talk*  of  Co¬ 
operation  in  Uplifting  the  Bu*ine**. 
_  The  second  brgest  meeting  ia  the 
history  of  the  New  York  Trade  Press 
.Association  marked  the  beginning  of  Us 
'new  year  under  the  presidency  of  W.  H. 
Ukers.  It  was  held  at  the  Hardware 
(Tub,  Friday  evening,  January  22,  143 
persons  attending,  the  general  subject 
being  “Copy.” 

Speaking  to  the  topic.  Copy  Service 
in  Swaddling  Clothes,”  Charles  G.  Phil¬ 
lips.  president  of  the  corporation  that 
publishes  the  Dry  (ioods  Economist,  de- 
scrilied  the  early  days  of  the  special 
service  idea  of  which  he  was  the  orig¬ 
inator.  Mr.  Phillips  declared  that  no 
publisher  can  afford  to  omit  a  special 
service  department  from  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  emphasized  particularly  the 
point  that  its  purpose  is  not  ad  writing 
only.  In  even,-  line  of  production,  new 
uses,  new  applications  and  new  adapta¬ 
tions  are  poss'b'e  right  along,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  special  service  to  find  these. 
Its  function  comprises  criticism,  educa¬ 
tion  and  strategy  mixed  with  knowledge 
and  common  sense. 

Special  service  discovered  that  buyers 
are  wearv,  puzzled  and  burdened  with 
cares  of  all  sorts.  It  has  lifted  many 
of  these  burdens  and  pointed  out  the 
road  to  profit.  It  often  advises  against 
spending  a  cent  for  one.  two.  or  three 
vears  for  advertising  until  all  obstacles 
have  been  removed. 

MR.  PHIII.lPs’  F-XPCRIENCF.. 

Of  the  early  history  of  special  service 
Mr.  Phillips  related  his  experience  with 
.A.  .A.  Vantine  &  Co.,  whose  product  he 
put  into  600  stores  within  six  months 
by  a  plan  to  install  Japanese  pagodas  for 
the  display  of  their  merchandise.  By  a 
campaign  on  the  Puritan  pin  for  the 
American  Pin  Company  he  demonstrat¬ 
ed  to  the  department  stores  of  the  en¬ 
tire  countrv  that  th'-ir  notions  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  divided  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  departments,  and  his  idea  was 
adonted  and  remains  in  practice. 

According  to  James  Mackav.  head  of 
'he  service  department  of  the  Dry  Goc^s 
Economist,  the  fault  of  most  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitors  is  that  they  first  secure  an 
advertiser’s  signature  to  a  contract  and 
then  endeavor  to  write  pulling  copy 
after  a  superficial  study  of  his  business. 
The  methfxl  should  be  to  first  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  business’  “sickness”  and 
then  to  prescribe  the  medicine.  No_  pub 
lication.  he  said,  can  afford  to  tie  up 
with  failures.  Properlv  viewed,  special 
service  means  delving  into  manv  things 
which  the  average  publisher  thinks  are 
out  of  his  prfivince  altogether. 

THE  NEED  OF  THE  HOUR. 

An  eloquent  address  on  “Copy  With¬ 
out  Benzoate  of  Buncombe”  was  made 
bv  Merle  Sidener  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigi'ance  Committee  of  the  .As- 
sfK-iated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  He  said  in  part : 

“The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  -broad 
in  the  land,  and  we  men  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  great  busio'-ss  force 
known  as  advertising  are  finding  that 
by  co-operation  w-e  can  mo’-e  quickly 
advance  our  individual  interests. 

“In  the  first  place  we  are  all  in'erested 
in  truth.  We  know  there  are  ‘hose  who 
are  perverting  advertising  and  are  using 
it  dishonestly.  We  all  recognise  the  fact 
that  every  lie  that  is  told  in  advertising 
weakens  the  whole  advertising  structure. 

‘Won  men  engaged  in  the  nuhlication 
of  trade  papers  are  affected  by  the  d's- 
honest  advertising  which  anpears  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  not  sufficient,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  shall  set  your  own  ho'ise 
in  order.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
you  shall  go  forth  and  help  your  neigh¬ 
bor  to  set  his  house  in  order.  You  real 
ize  that  there  are  many  so-called  trade 
papers  which  are  a  reflection  on  your 
chosen  field.  There  are  those  that  con- 
♦’’nue  to  misrepresent  as  to  their  circula¬ 
tion.  There  are  those  that  carry  dis¬ 
honest  advertising.  There  are  those  that 
have  a  low  standard  of  editorial  matter. 


You  know  that  all  of  these  hurt  your 
own  publications.  One  rotten  apple  will 
contaminate  the  whole  barrel. 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  WORK. 

“It  was  because  of  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  public  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising  was  being  undermined  that  the 
•Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  decided 
three  years  ago  that  a  committee  should 
be  created  which  would  have  for  its 
sole  purpose  the  counteracting  of  the 
influence  which  was  destroying  confi¬ 
dence  in  advertising. 

“Following  the  national  convention  of 
the  .Associated  Clubs  in  Dallas  in  1912, 
George  W.  Coleman,  of  Boston,  appoint¬ 
ed  the  National  Vigilance  Committee 
with  Harry  D.  Robbins  of  New  York 
as  chairman. 

“.At  that  time  there  were  laws  in  three 
States  against  fradulent  advertising. 
During  the  following  year  ten  new 
laws  were  enacted,  and  since  that  time 
the  number  has  been  increased  to  twenty. 
.At  this  time  similar  laws  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  legislatures  of  about 
ten  other  States. 

“Long  before  the  Associated  Clubs 
took  up  the  fight  against  fraudulent  ad 
vertising,  other  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  at  work.  Your  own 
association,  for  instance,  has  been  op¬ 
posing  misleading  advertising  for  a 
number  of  years. 

“VVe  must  agitate  and  we  must  edu¬ 
cate.  We  must  even  prosecute  when 
all  other  methods  prove  futile.  In  most 
instances  we  have  found  that  moral  sua¬ 
sion  will  accomplish  more  than  force. 
But  incidentally  let  me  say  that  moral 
suasion  seems  to  be  very  much  more 
powerful  where  there  is  a  strong  law 
on  the  statute  books  against  dishonest 
advertising. 

W’ORKING  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD. 

“We  now  know  that  there  is  good  in 
every  department  of  advertising.  No 
longer  do  the  newspaper  solicitors  de¬ 
clare  that  money  is  wasted  when  placed 
in  the  magazines,  nor  do  the  magazine 
men  assert  that  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  spend 
money  with  the  trade  press.  Modern 
advertising  needs  every  legitimate  ave¬ 
nue  for  reaching  the  public.  All  of  us 
engaged  in  advertising  have  a  common 
interest.  .All  of  us  are  finding  that  we 
advance  more  rapidly  as  individuals 
when  we  march  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  men  in  the  other  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

b'red  W.  Schultz,  middle  western 
manager  of  the  Engineering  Record, 
speaking  to  the  .subject,  “Service  Work 
Pries  ’Em  Loose,”  declared  that  pre¬ 
tended  service  is  ruined  by  raw  or  half 
baked  ideas.  Formerly  a  man  was  sold 
copy  instead  of  advertising,  but  copy  is 
not  advertising  any  more  than  a  prayer 
book  is  religion.  The  day  of  selling 
copy  has  passed.  It  used  to  be  believed 
that  immediate,  direct  inquiries  were  the 
true  criterion  of  success,  neglecting  that 
greater  force  which  is  real  success, 
namely,  public  success.  With  respect  to 
the  vigilance  work  now  going  on,  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
result  will  be  obtained  when  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  refuse  to  use  space  in  publica¬ 
tions  whose  columns  are  not  clean. 

HINMAN’S  SLAYER  CONVICTED. 

Perkin*  Found  Guilty  of  Man*laugh- 
ter  and  Sentenced  to  Three 
Year*  in  Pri*on. 

George  B.  Perkins,  who  killed  F.  W. 
Hinman,  business  manager  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union  of  Jacksonville,  on  the 
steamship  Mohawk  last  November,  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  by  a  jury 
in  the  Federal  Court  at  Columbia  S.  (3., 
January  21. 

Judge  Smith  sentenced  him  to  three 
years  in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary,  the 
maximum  penalty. 

Counsel  for  Perkins  announced  they 
would  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  .Appeals. 


Ad  League’*  New  Member*. 

The  .Advertising  Men’s  League  of 
New  York  has  added  thirty-eight  new 
members  to  its  list.  .Among  them  are 
Robert  E.  Livingston,  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  Co.;  Howard  Davis,  of  the 
New  York  .American,  and  William  L. 
Roberts,  of  .Advertising  and  Selling. 
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CULTIVATING  HOME  SPIRIT. 


El  P«*o  Hold*  a  “Made  in  El  Paao” 
Exhibit  That  Create*  Great  In- 
tere*t  in  Home  Product*. 

Lessons  in  community  reciprocity  were 
learned,  economic  problems  were  solved, 
trade  w'as  stimulated  and  public  progress 
given  an  onward  spurt  by  means  of  the 
“Made  in  El  Paso”  exhibit  which  was 
held  in  that  Texas  city  during  the  week 
of  January  11  to  an  extent  that  sur¬ 
passed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  df  the 
committee  of  business  men  who  planned 
and  executed  the  affair. 

Not  only  was  the  public  informed  of 
the  different  classes  and  kinds  of  arti¬ 
cles  made  in  El  Paso,  their  price,  uses, 
name  of  manufacturer,  etc.,  but  great 
interest  was  aroused  in  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  preference  wherever  possible  to 
the  article  “made  at  home.”  of  “helping 
the  man  who  helps  you,”  the  concern 
that  by  its  payroll,  its  taxes  and  general 
contributions  to  the  city’s  prosperity  as¬ 
sists  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  community. 

The  housewives  got  into  the  game. 
Within  a  few  days  grocers  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  calls  for  “Made  in  E!  Paso  brooms, 
flour,  canned  goods,  etc.,”  where¬ 
as  no  inquiry  from  the  housewife  had 
ever  come  before  as  to  where  the  arti¬ 
cle  came  from.  A  number  of  local  firms 
reported  within  less  than  a  week  that 
their  sales  for  local  consumption  had 
more  than  doubled. 

The  exhibit  was  held  in  the  show  win¬ 
dows  and  arcade  of  the  White  House 
Department  store  and  in  booths  erected 
in  the  street  fronting  the  store.  A  total 
of  65  exhibits  was  shown,  ranging  from 
machinery,  ores  and  smelter  products, 
brick,  lumber,  and  building  material,  to 
photographs  and  hand  painted  china. 
Many  firms  expended  amounts  as  high 
as  $200  in  producing  attractive,  specially 
made  exhibits,  several  showing  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacture  and  erecting  tempo¬ 
rary  machinery  for  the  purpose,  with 
workmen  in  charge.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  $2,000  worth  of  orders  for 
goods  was  taken  on  the  ground  or  re¬ 
sulted  immediately  from  the  di.splays. 
Scores  of  kinds  of  goods  made  in  El 
Paso  were  placed  before  the  public  that 
had  formerly  been  unknown  to  any  ex¬ 
tent. 

Less  than  thirty  days  was  taken  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  exhibition  and  its  entire 
cost,  outside  of  the  expenditure  by  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  getting  up  and  maintaining 
their  displays,  was  less  than  $1,500.  It  is 
e  timated  that  fully  75.000  persons  visit¬ 
ed  the  exhibition. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  FAILS. 

{Concluded  from  front  page.) 
until  Saturday,  January  16,  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  society  editor,  was  married  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home  in 
Riverside  to  William  P.  Kirkwood,  an 
editor  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Kirkwood  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  K.  Kirkwood,  of  Seattle,  her 
former  husband  who  died.  Mrs.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  who  had  been  on  the  old  Chron 
icle  and  Record-Herald,  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  with  a  young  son  and  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Trib'me  seven  years  ago. 

Arnold  Joerns,  chairman  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  division  .Advertising  Association 
of  Chicago,  addressed  a  class  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  last  week  at 
the  Lane  Technical  High  School. 

Friends  of  Samuel  S.  Sherman,  late 
business  manager  of  the  Inter  Ocean, 
gave  him  a  farewell  luncheon  at  the 
Press  Club  last  week  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Denver  to  become  general 
manager  of  J.  C.  Shaffer’s  papers,  the 
Times  and  News.  A  token  in  the  shape 
of  a  silver  desk  clock  was  presented  to 
him  to  keep  CTiicago’s  memory  green. 

A  daughter  was  born  last  week  to 
Virginia  Brooks  Washbume,  wife  of 
Charles  S.  Washbume,  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  man.  Mrs.  Washbume  has  been 
known  as  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  West 
Hammond,  Ind.  It  is  said  the  coming 
of  the  child  prevented  her  mother  from 
filling  contracts  for  lectures  amounting 
to  $l5.000  that  had  been  offered  her. 
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NEWSPAPER  PICTURES. 

Art  Director  Frank  C.  Drake  of  the 
New  York  World  Give*  Entertain¬ 
ing  Talk  on  llluatrating  and 
It*  Derelopment. 

.Frank  C.  Drake,  art  director  of  the 
New  York  World,  lectured  in  Wadleigh 
High  School,  New  York  City  auditor¬ 
ium  a  few  days  ago  by  invitation  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  on  “The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Newspaper  Illustration.” 
After  tracing  in  an  interesting  and  ex¬ 
haustive  manner  the  progress  to  present 
day  methods,  and  the  improvement 
since  the  swift  camera  supplanted  the 
artist’s  pencil  in  getting  news  pictures. 
Mr.  Drake  proceeded  to  show  “a 
crooked  editor  can  lie  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  as  easily  as  he  can  lie  with  the 
printed  type.”  He  cited  numerous  re 
cent  instances  of  deliberate  faking  of 
this  sort,  and  then  said : 

“This  kind  of  thing  is  not  enterprise; 
it  is  not  journalism;  it  is  plain,  simple 
fraud.  And  not  only  that:  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  the  good  repute  of 
every  man  and  woman  whose  name 
happens  to  resemble  that  of  any  scan¬ 
dalous  person  who  may  chance  to  figure 
in  the  news  of  the  day.  You  may  wake 
up  some  morning  to  find  a  picture  of 
your  own  sister  published  broadcast 
as  a  likeness  of  a  blackmailing  adven¬ 
turess. 

PHOTOGR.XPHERS  HAVE  TRIALS. 

Of  the  necessary  qualifications  and 
of  the  hard  work  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  Mr.  Drake  said  in  part : 

“The  man  who  goes  out  after  news 
pictures,  whether  he  is  an  artist  or  a 
photographer,  must  possess  keen  intel¬ 
ligence.  He  must  perceive  at  once 
without  having  to  ask  the  reporter 
about  it,  why  certain  pictures  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  illustrate  the  story  and 
why  others,  though  perhaps  even  harder 
to  get,  are  not  so  necessary.  His  mind 
mu.'t  grasp  uneriingly  the  comparative 
value  of  this  picture  and  that.  And 
above  all  things,  he  must  possess  un¬ 
limited  audacity— nerve,  gall,  brass, 
cheek,  impudence — whatever  you  care 
to  call  it — or  he  will  be  a  secdnd  rater. 

“And  besides  this  gift  of  audacity 
there  must  be  downright  physical  cour¬ 
age  of  a  high  order.  There  are  steeple¬ 
jacks  to  be  photographed  at  close 
ra®ge,  third  rails  to  take  chances  with, 
murderous  neighborhoods  to  be  invad 
ed  on  dark  nights,  fire  pictures  with 
falling  walls  to  be  snapshotted,  flood 
pictures  to  be  made  from  flimsy  row¬ 
boats  amid  swirling  timbers — no  end  of 
this  sort  of  excitement.  And  if  you 
are  going  to  be  a  really  first  class  news 
photographer  you’ve  got  to  supplement 
all  that  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
sports.  If  you  are  sent  to  a  baseball 
game  you  are  expected  to  foresee  at 
just  what  base  an  important  play  is 
likely  to  be  made  and  to  be  there  with 
your  camera  when  it  is  made.  And 
you’ve  got  to  keep  up  with  the  new  foot¬ 
ball  rules  and  understand  polo  and 
soccer  and  curling  and  tennis,  and 
you’ve  got  to  have  the  constitution  of  a 
mule,  so  that  you  can  stand  hardship 
and  stay  out  for  hours  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  be  frozen  and  melted  and 
soaked  with  rain  and  go  without  sleep 
and  still  come  up  smiling  with  a  bunch 
of  nice,  snappy  negatives  for  next  day’s 
paper.” 

DEMAND  FOR  PICTURES  GROWS. 

After  urging  hard  study  of  drawing 
upon  all  would-be  illustrators,  Mr. 
Drake  continued: 

“Newspaper  illustration  will  not  stand 
still  any  more  than  anything  else  stands 
still.  It  will  go  forward.  Every  sign 
points  to  the  establishment  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  date  of  newspapers  whose  illus¬ 
trations  will  not  be  merely  incidental 
to  the  news,  as  they  are  to-day,  .but  in 
which  ^e  pictures  will  be  the  principal 
and  distinguishing  feature.  Ixmdon 
has  done  it  with  The  Sketch,  The  Mir¬ 
ror  and  the  Daily  Graphic.  And  New 
York  will  follow  suit  as  sure  as  there 
is  progress  left  in  the  newspaper  world, 
.rhe  Times  has  already  launched  a  mid¬ 
week  edition  along  the  lines  I  refer  to 
and  its  popularity  is  unquestioned. 


And  I  look  to  the  time  when  there  will 
be  a  profusely  illustrated  newspaper 
published  every  day  in  the  week — prob¬ 
ably  an  evening  paper  with  a  Sunday 
edition.  Perhaps  it  will  begin  as  only 
a  three  times-a-week  affair,  but  that  will 
not  be  the  end.  And  in  this  paper  the 
artist  will  come  into  his  own  again  as 
a  depicter  of  the  people  and  events  in 
the  news.  The  artist  is  the  man  who 
will  make  the  truth  interesting.  The 
camera  has  no  imagination  and  no 
brains.” 


EDITOR  AND  PAPER  FINED. 


Cochran,  of  Toledo  Newt-Bee,  Mutt 
Pay  $200  and  the  Paper  $7,500 
for  Contempt. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Toledo,  Jan.  26. — Federal  Judge  Kil- 
lits,  in  the  case  of  contempt  of  court 
filed  by  himself  against  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Company  and  N.  D.  Coch¬ 
ran,  editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee, 
imposed  a  fine  of  $7,500  and  cost  against 
the  company  and  a  fine  of  $200  against 
Editor  Cochran. 

The  contempt  charge  grew  out  of  news 
articles  and  editorials  printed  in  the 
News-Bee  during  the  pendency  in  Fed¬ 
eral  court  of  a  case  involving  a  pro¬ 
posed  ordinance  providing  3-cent  all-day 
fare  on  the  lines  of  the  Toledo  Rail¬ 
ways  &  Light  Company. 

The  court  explained  the  heavy  fines 
by  saying  that  the  last  financial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  showed  it  to  be  In  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  court  gave 
the  newspaper  until  March  15  and  the 
editor  until  April  15  to  pay  the  fines. 
Motions  for  arrest  of  judgment  and  new 
trial  were  immediately  filed  by  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

In  the  decision  Judge  Killits  said  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  free  press  and 
of  free  speech  are  not  adversely  affected 
by  summary  contempt  proceedings. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  are  not  immune 
any  more  than  individuals. 

The  court  maintained  that  it  is  not 
necessary  in  such  proceedings  to  show 
that  the  publications  had  influence  on  the 
matters  pending  in  court  or  on  the 
court ;  that  it  was  sufficient  to  show  in¬ 
tent,  and  if  that  intent  was  disclaimed 
under  oath  the  publishers  might  still  be 
responsible  for  the  effect. 

The  newspapers,  the  court  said,  have 
an  unquestioned  right  to  comment  on 
the  courts,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  ob¬ 
structing  the  course  of  justice.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  courts  should  keep  close 
to  the  people  through  publicity,  but  did 
not  consider  that  the  News-Bee  had 
shown  itself  a  promising  medium  for 
such  publicity. 

Grounds  were  not  wanting,  the  court 
said,  for  the  belief  that  the  interest  of 
the  News-Bee  in  the  people  was  com¬ 
mercial  rather  than  patriotic  and  that 
certain  of  its  publications  were  designed 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  public  mat¬ 
ters  which  would  increase  its  circula¬ 
tion. 


BRISBANE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Hopes  to  Escape  an  Operation  for 
Abscess  at  Mr.  Hearst’s  Ranch. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  gone  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  William 
R.  Hearst’s  ranch,  where  he  hopes  to 
regain  his  health.  Mr.  Brisbane  was 
taken  ill  several  weeks  ago  while  on  his 
way  to  Atlanta.  On  his  arrival  at  that 
city  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital  'where 
the  physicians,  after  making  a  thorough, 
examination  of  the  patient,  recommend¬ 
ed  an  immediate  operation'  for  appen¬ 
dicitis.  When  his  family  physician  ar¬ 
rived  from  New  York  he  announced 
that  an  operation  was  unnecessary.  Later 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Brisbane’s  illness 
was  due  to  an  abscess  on  the  duodenum. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  his  con¬ 
dition  was  such  that  Mr.  Brisbane  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  Rochester,  Minn.,  and 
have  an  operation  performed  by  the 
Mayo  brothers.  On  the  way  out  he 
stopped  oflF  in  Chicago  and  consulted 
Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy,  who  believed  the 
trouble  could,  be  overcome  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  an  operation.  This  decision 
led  the  editor  to  9h^ng;e  his ‘plans. 


GOING  TO  THE  WAR  ZONE. 


John  L.  Balderston,  of  New  York, 
Will  Represent  Several  News¬ 
papers  at  the  Front. 

John  Lloyd  Balderston.  an  American 
newspaper  man,  is  going  over  to  the 
war  zone  next  month  because  he  thinks 
there  are  too  many  war  correspondents 
and  journalists  in  the  field  and  not 
enough  reporters.  He  adds  that  he’s 
going  after  news  that  will  interest 
American  readers,  going  after  it  in  the 
same  way  that  he  would  tackle  a  police 
story  at  home,  and  that  he  will  not  wear 


John  Lloyd  Balderston. 


a  wrist  watch,  cable  descriptions  of  what 
he  ate  for  breakfast,  patronize  the  gen¬ 
erals,  and  try  to  run  the  war. 

Mr.  Balderston  comes  from  an  old 
Philadelphia  Quaker  family,  has  put  in 
nine  of  his  twenty-six  years  at  newspa¬ 
per  work  of  all  sorts,  and  found  time 
to  go  through  college  out  of  office  hours. 
A  number  of  leading  newspapers  have 
agreed  to  run  his  stuff,  and  he  is  going 
over  armed  with  a  gripfull  of  letters 
from  persons  in  high  station  which  are 
likely  to  help  him  in  his  announced  de¬ 
termination  to  dig  up  some  interviews 
and  special  stories  “that  will  keep  warm 
while  coming  across  in  the  mails,  like  a 
thermos  bottle,  you  know.” 

For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Balder¬ 
ston  has  been  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Pulitzer  Building.  The 
Record  has  granted  him  an  extensive 
leave  of  absence.  His  New  York  friends 
will  not  be  surprised  at  his  announced  de¬ 
parture,  for  ever  since  the  present  un¬ 
pleasantness  started  he  has  kept  that 
part  of  his  office  not  absolutely  required 
for  other  work  chuck  full  of  maps,  run¬ 
ning  around  over  half  a  dozen  tables 
and  likewise  full  of  little  pins.  Visitors 
to  Mr.  Balderston’s  office  around  the 
dead  lines  report  that  more  than  one 
war  expert  on  Park  Row,  stuck  with  a 
fresh  war  bulletin,  has  surreptitiously 
called  him  up  to  find  out  what  it  really 
signified. 

“One  of  my  pet  schemes,”  Mr.  Bald 
erston  said,  “is  to  land  local  stories  for 
my  various  papers.  That  stuff,  which 
would  go  great  back  home,  is  just  lying 
around  over  there  under  the  feet  of 
those  war  correspondents,  whose  backs 
are  too  stiff  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up. 
There  isnt’  a  cky  of  any  size  in  America 
that  hasn’t  sent  doctors,  nurses,  and,  of 
course  soldiers,  into  this  war.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter  now  in  London  whom  I 
know,  and  another  one  in  Paris,  will 
cover  those  towns  for  me  when  I’m 
lucky  enough  to  be  anywhere  near  the 
front,  and  there’s  going  to  be  some  leg 
work  done,  no  matter  how  much  it 
hurts  the  feelings  of  the  resident  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

Mr.  Balderston  expects  to  visit  Ire¬ 
land.  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany.  The  other  war  countries  he 
says  he  will  let  alone  because  mails  from 
them  ar^  terribly  delayed,  and  prompt 
mail  service  is  ess^ptial  {Qf  his  work. 


COLORADO  EDITORS  IN  SESSION. 


They  Decide  to  Work  for  the  Pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Envelope  Bill  in 
Congress. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Denver,  Jan.  18. — The  annual  mid¬ 
winter  convention  of  the  Colorado  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  was  held  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  Hotel,  Denver,  on  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  one  of  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ters  for  consideration  being  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  that  provides  for  doing 
away  with  the  printing  of  government 
stamped  envelopes  with  the  business  card 
of  individuals,  by  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  a  price  very  much  lower  than 
any  commercial  printer  would  be  willing 
to  do  the  work. 

The  passage  of  a  bill  of  this  kind  has 
been  agitated  for  some  time,  and  Colo¬ 
rado  editors,  publishers  and  printers  are 
now  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  George  E.  Hosmer,  formerly  Com 
missioner  of  Printing  of  Colorado,  made 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  bill  and 
urged  that  every  member  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  personally  with  the  Congressmen 
from  his  district.  This  was  favorably 
received  and  Colorado  Congressmen  are 
presumably  being  deluged  with  mail  on 
the  subject.  The  Denver  Graphic  Trades 
Club  is  also  active  in  securing  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Colorado  members  for  the  bill. 

The  question  of  a  campaign  to  reduce 
the  passenger  rates  on  railroads  in  Colo¬ 
rado  was  also  discussed  at  length,  the 
proposed  plan  being  to  secure  a  rate  of 
2J4  cents  per  mile  in  place  of  3  cents 
in  sections  of  the  State  in  the  plains 
country  and  a  reduction  from  6  cents 
to  3  or  4  cents  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  State.  The  plan  met  with  ap¬ 
proval  until  it  was  shown  that  a  special 
fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  would 
be  required  in  order  to  proceed  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success  in  sight  and 
it  was  then  decided  to  take  no  action  at 
this  time. 

New  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  Charles  Leckenby  of  the 
Steamboat  Springs  Pilot,  being  elected 
president  and  Alva  Swain  of  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain,  secretary. 

The  Colorado  association  shows  a 
healthy  growth,  having  a  membership  of 
313  out  of  a  possible  422  editors  and 
others  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
State.  The  annual  meeting  is  always 
an  important  gathering.  Following  the 
business  session  the  delegates  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  Pioneer  Printers’  So¬ 
ciety  of  Denver,  an  organization  of  old- 
time  printers,  many  of  whom  have  be¬ 
come  prominent  in  other  lines  since  their 
experience  in  the  printing  trade. 


PRESS  CONGRES^ELEGATES. 

Governor  of  Ohio  Name*  Five  Ohio 
Editors  to  Represent  the  State. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30. — In  response  to 
a  request  from  Walter  Williams,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Press  Congress 
to  be  held  during  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  July  5  to 
10,  inclusive.  Governor  Willis  has  ap 
pointed  the  following  five  newspaper 
men  of  Ohio  to  act  as  delegates  to  this 
congress:  T.  A.  Robertson,  managing 
editor  Cleveland  Leader-News,  Cleve¬ 
land;  W.  G.  Vorpe,  night  editor  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland;  Merritt  C. 
Spidel,  publisher  Piqua  Call,  Piqua^  E. 
G.  Burkman,  publisher  Dayton  Journal, . 
Dayton;  John  M.  Kaiser,  publisher. 
Marietta  Leader,  Marietta. 

Delegates  to  the  congress  have  been 
invited  from  every  State,  national  and 
international  press  association  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  from  societies, 
associations  and  institutes  of  Journalism 
in  foreign  lands.  Many  such  organiza¬ 
tions  have  already  appointed  delegates. 

In  addition  to  the  delegates  chosen  by 
the  various  organizations,  the  Governor 
of  each  State  has  been  asked  to  appoint 
five  delegates  to  this  meeting. 


Sidney  M.  Weil,  4627  Magnolia  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  III,  an  advertising  solic¬ 
itor,  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  -in  the  United  States  District 
Court  Jan.  20.  He  scheduled  liabilities 
pf  49,245-49  9f  $S8,^.80, 
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ON  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


The  average  small  town  newspaper 
publisher  has  a  good  opportunity  to 
develop  new  business  through  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  large  advertisers  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  campaigns  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  or  in  a  special  number  of  towns 
and  cities. 

Intensive  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  have  proven  so  profitable  that 
many  advertisers  are  now  experiment¬ 
ing  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  object 
is  to  run  a  series  of  ads  to  increase 
sales  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 
dealers  in  the  town  that  the  advertiser 
is  doing  something  for  them. 

Eor  instance,  a  manufacturer  of  a 
food  product,  who  has  been  using  large 
space  in  the  magazines,  learns  through 
a  voluntary  investigation  made  by  the 
newspaper  in  that  town  that  his  sales 
arc  falling  off.  Perhaps  he  knew  it 
in  a  way,  but  never  realized  how  seri¬ 
ous  it  was  until  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  told  him  what  the  dealers  said 
alxiiit  his  product  and  why  they  were 
replacing  it  with  other  lines. 

Any  newspaper  publisher  can  get 
plenty  of  new  advertising  by  keeping 
his  eyes  open  and  making  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  out  what  products  are  sell¬ 
ing  and  those  that  are  not  selling  in  his 
town. 

The  newspaper  man  can  secure  valu¬ 
able  data  from  every  dealer  in  his  town 
at  a  very  small  expense.  Young  men 
in  .sch(K)l  can  be  hired  to  do  trade  in¬ 
vestigating  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturdays. 

Take  food  products,  for  instance.  The 
plan  is  to  have  an  investigator  call  on 
the  grocers  and  find  out  the  names  of 
products  on  which  sales  are  falling  off ; 
find  out  why  people  are  not  buying, 
etc.  Send  this  information  to  the  manu 
facturer  and  you  will  find  he  will  be 
most  grateful  for  the  information  and 
will  instantly  do  something  to  hold  his 
own  in  your  town. 

Another  source  of  interesting  data  is 
from  the  labor  organization  in  your 
town.  The  manufacturer  who  adver¬ 
tises  in  your  town  does  so  because  he 
has  been  convinced  in  some  way  that 
he  can  sell  more  goods  through  some 
advertising. 

He  is  interested  in  learning  how  the 
labor  in  your  town  is  paid  and  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  average  family.  From 
the  secretaries  of  the  various  labor 
unions  you  can  find  out  how  many  car¬ 
penters,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  stearnfit- 
ters,  gasfitters,  electrical  workers,  paint¬ 
ers.  roofers,  laborers  and  other  lines 
of  industry  are  employed  in  your  town. 

Let  the  manufacturers  know  about  the 
classes  of  people  in  your  town  who 
make  good  wages,  and  the  scale  of 
wages  of  each  class.  Good  wages  mean 
that  people  buy  advertised  goods,  and 
when  there  are  few  idle  men  or  low 
wage  earners  it  means  good  business 
for  advertisers. 

These  facts  are  of  interest  to  every 
manufacturer  who  has  something  to 
sell.  He  wants  to  get  in  touch  with 
prosperous  towns  and  conduct  cam¬ 
paigns  which  will  bring  maximum  re¬ 
sults  at  a  minimum  cost. 

There  is  no  man  better  equipped  to 
co-operate  with  manufacturers  than  the 
average  newspaper  publisher.  He  can 
gather  data  for  the  manufacturer  which 
the  manufacturer  is  anxious  to  have. 
The  newspaper  man  is  right  on  the 
field  to  see  that  the  campaign  is  car¬ 
ried  out  properly,  and  most  important 
of  all  he  can  personally  hook  up  a  dealer 
campaign  with  the  consumer  campaign 


in  his  newspaper.  It  is  in  his  power  to 
go  to  the  dealers  and  make  them  really 
appreciate  what  the  advertiser  is  doing 
to  make  more  business  for  them. 

Northcote. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Charles  M.  Carlin,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  North  End  Gazette,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  died  at  his  home,  3620  North 
Sixth  street,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Carlin 
was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  lived 
in  New  York  fifteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  associated  with  the  New 
York  Times. 

George  J.  Bryan,  widely  known  as  a 
publisher  in  New  York  and  president 
of  the  University  Society,  Inc.,  at  44 
East  23d  street,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  January  23  in  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
He  was  62  yeafs  old. 

John  Jay  Harrison,  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Press  Club,  and  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Ledger,  who  was  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  former  President  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison,  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  last  week. 

Eugene  A.  Haller,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  publisher  of  the  Central 
Missourier,  a  German  newspaper,  died 
at  Booneville,  Mo.,  January  21.  He  was 
66  years  old,  and  before  going  to  Boone¬ 
ville  was  employed  on  a  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper. 

Charles  E.  Wight,  for  many  years  a 
well-known  resident  of  Montana,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  newspaper  field  and  later  en 
gaged  in  politics  and  business  outside  of 
the  grind  of  turning  out  "copy,”  died 
January  8  at  a  hospital  at  Butte  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks  following  an 
operation.  Aged  55  years. 

Frederick  Squire  Brown,  for  twenty 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  World,  died  January  13 
at  the  home  of  his  sister.  Miss  Mary 
Ellen  Brown,  East  29th  street.  New 
York  City,  in  his  62d  year. 

Abraham  E.  Smith,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  publishers  of  a  newspaper  in 
Rockford,  Ill.,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  United  States  consul  at  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  died  at  that  place  January  18  from 
pneumonia.  He  was  77  years  old. 

Clifden  Wild,  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Chicago  to  take  up  advertising  as  a  ser¬ 
ious  occupation,  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  62.  For  several  years  has  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Co. 

W.  H.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Saw¬ 
yer  County  Gazette  at  Winters,  W'is., 
was  found  dead  in  bed  at  an  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  hotel  January  22.  Death  was 
caused  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Will  McKay,  former  sporting  editor 
of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Plain  Dealer  and 
later  of  the  Leader,  died  January  23 
of  plural  pneumonia,  aged  39  years. 

John  Houston,  editor  of  the  Oscoda 
County  Telegram,  at  Mio,  Michigan, 
died  Jan.  17  at  (juelph,  Ont.,  aged  69 
years. 

Simeon  DeWitt  Hubbell,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Santa  Ynez,  Cal., 
-Argus,  died  Jan.  17,  aged  78  years. 

Darius  R.  Crampton,  70,  for  35  years 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Monroe, 
Mich.,  Democrat,  died  January  11  after¬ 
noon  as  the  result  of  injuries  from  a 
fall  on  an  icy  sidewalk  on  December  29, 
last.  _ 


Abridging  th«  Doctor's  Orders. 

A  bricklayer  lay  HI.  and  the  doctor  hav¬ 
ing  done  what  be  could,  told  the  man's 
wife  to  take  his  temperature  In  the  morn- 
Iny.  Calling  the  next  day,  the  doctor  asked 
If  bis  Instructions  has  been  followed. 

“Well,  we  hadn’t  a  'tremometer'  In  the 
house.’’  the  good  woman  replied,  “but  I  put 
a  barometer  on  his  chest  and  It  went  up  to 
‘very  dry.’  So  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  beer 
and  he’s  gone  to  work.’’ — Chicago  Herald. 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES. 

Chico,  Cal.,  Jan.  19. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

In  your  issue  of  January  2  is  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “One  Need  of  the  Hour,” 
in  which  you  quote  Mr.  Don  Seitz,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  the  New  York  \A'orld, 
as  saying: 

“It  cannot  be  possible  that  the  flood  of 
money  that  has  been  turned  loose  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  will  not 
finally  flow  to  New  York.” 

Your  comment  upon  this  statement  of 
Mr.  Seitz  is  that  he  is  right.  It  has  been 
tile  understanding  of  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  one 
purpose  of  the  law  in  establishing  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Banks  was  to  decentralize 
the  money  of  the  country  and  insure  its 
permanent  circqlatioii  in  all  parts  of  the 
country — in  short,  to  prevent  itB  flow 
toward  New  York  and  Wall  Street  to 
be  there  used  for  gambling  and  specula¬ 
tive  purposes. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  a  paper  like 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  which  in 
most  respects  is  issued  in  the  interest  of 
publi.shers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
agreeing  with  this  provincial  view  of 
Mr.  Seitz.  It  is  true  that  long  custom 
has  made  it  seem  to  the  residents  of 
New  York  City  that  that  is  the  ultimate 
point  to  which  all  of  the  money  of  the 
country  should  flow,  but  why  this  should 
be  so  to  the  exclusion  of  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and 
other  great  centers,  is  not  clear  to  the 
average  resident  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
New  York  has  for  many  years  been  the 
city  where  the  wealth  of  the  country  has 
centered,  and  from  which  it  has  been  re¬ 
distributed.  The  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  that  in  the 
process  of  redistribution  too  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  wealth  has  been  arrested 
and  has  been  prevented  from  finding  its 
way  back  into  other  sections  where  de 
velopment  is  necessary. 

Florence  J.  O’Brien. 

[Mr.  Seitz  was  being  interviewed  on 
the  outlook  for  business  in  New  York 
and  spoke  from  that  viewpoint.  New 
York  being  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  country  naturally  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  flows  to  it  than  to  any 
other  city.  What  our  correspondent 
says  about  the  service  the  Reserve  Fund 
Banks  is  expected  to  render  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  is  true. — Ed.] 


HERR.  H.  H.  HERR  BANQUETED. 


Editor  of  Indiana  Daily  Times  Fed  Up 

For  Long  Voyage  by  Associates. 

The  members  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Times  entertained  Horace  H.  Herr,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  January  23. 

Mr.  Herr  will  sail  for  Europe  in 
company  with  W.  D.  Boyce,  president 
of  the  W.  B.  Boyce  Co.,  on  the  Lusi¬ 
tania.  January  30. 

Following  is  a  list  of  guests:  J.  H. 
Lederer,  J.  E.  McClure,  Jack  Veiock, 
Jess  Pigman,  L.  V.  Burton,  Ben  Pig- 
man,  R.  B.  Troy,  Clyde  Stage,  John 
Worley,  J.  W.  Banbury,  H.  H.  Herr, 
C.  A.  Tutewiler,  B.  F.  Lawrence, 
Thomas  Snyder,  John  Carson,  Robert 
Thompson,  B.  G.  Bushnell,  W.  R.  Curry, 
Herbert  Blatz,  W.  A.  (Charles,  W.  S. 
Neal,  Blaine  McGrath,  Lewis  Howard, 
V.  H.  Huston,  E.  W.  Short,  H.  White- 
man,  W.  L.  Burns,  H.  G.  Copeland,  C.  J. 
Seefred,  George  W.  Stout,  Hez  Clark, 
C.  C.  Defibaugh,  Herbert  N.  Berg,  O.  T. 
Robert,  L.  T.  Jones. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  died  January  11,  the  management 
having  decided  to  concentrate  on  the 
evening  field. 

Ashtabula,  O. — Edward  J.  Hancock, 
formerly  business  manager  of  the  Mun- 
cie  (Ind.)  Press,  has  been  made  business 
manager  of  the  Beacon.  He  will  also 
have  editorial  control  of  the  paper. 

Harrison,  Ark. — The  daily  and  twice- 
a-week  editions  of  the  North  Arkansas 
Herald  have  been  consolidated. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — The  Okla¬ 
homa  Times  has  been  sold  to  John 
Fields  and  Frank  D.  Northrup,  yrho  are 
also  publishers  of  a  farmers’  periodical. 
The  paper  will  remain  independent  in 
politics,  it  was  announced.  Mr.  Fields, 
who  will  become  editor  of  the  Times, 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  the  last  campaign. 

Lafayette.  La. — The  Daily  Press  has 
changed  to  the  morning  field. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Green  sburg,  Pa. — The  New  Record 
is  the  name  of  a  new  Democratic  eve¬ 
ning  paper  just  launched  here. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — M.  T.  Baker, 
of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  publish  a  new  daily  paper 
here  in  the  spring.  The  plan  is  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  daily  at  Asbury  Park,  changing 
the  headings  on  each  issue  for  Free¬ 
hold,  Red  Bank  and  Asbury  Park. 

Deland,  Fla. — The  Daily  News  is  a 
new  paper  being  edited  by  Chris  O. 
Codrington. 


ZANESVILLE  COURIER  QUITS. 

Directors  of  the  Zanesville,  O.,  Daily 
Courier,  a  Republican  newspaper,  de¬ 
cided  Jan.  19  to  suspend  publication  of 
the  paper  Jan.  21.  The  company  has 
been  in  financial  difficulties  for  four 
years,  according  to  the  directors. 

General  R.  B.  Brown,  a  prominent 
figure  ip  Ohio  politics,  was  editor  of 
the  Daily  Courier  for  40  years.  He 
retired  two  years  ago  to  become  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Zanesville  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


History  and  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  will 
reveal  the  same  story  of 
the  War. 

Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 


The  Business  Condition 

in  Washington  is  normal.  The 
United  States  Government  is 
employing  just  as  many  people 
or  more  than  ever  and  the  pay¬ 
roll  is  regular.  Foreign  adver¬ 
tisers,  knowing  this,  used  more 
space  in  the  Star  during  the 
past  year  than  ever  before. 


INTERTYPE 

BUSINESS  CONTINUES  AS  USUAL 


Notice  to  Publishers 


During  the  friendly  Receivership  under  which  this  Com¬ 
pany  IS  now  operating,  pending  reorganization,  our  machine 
and  supplies  business  is  being  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion. 

The  two  injunctions  which  our  competitor  is  advertising 
so  extensively  DO  NOT  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  Inter¬ 
type  machines,  and  they  do  not  affect  Intprtype  users  in 
any  \vay  whatever.  Publishers  interested  in  further  details 
regarding  these  injunctions  are  invited  to  write  to  Inter¬ 
national  T|^settinf  MacUnc  Co.,  foot  of  Montague  St., 


.  I. 
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A  Reni2urkable 
Advertising  Opportunity 

in 

Sbe  3Nje)t»  )2,orli  IPrrjft 

We  have  in  preparation  for  publication  on  Thursday,  February  25th 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Number 
of  The  Evening  Post 

which  will  be  edited  by  women  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  International,  National,  State  and  allied  Woman  Suffrage  organizations. 

Last  year  the  interest  in  this  number  was  enormous,  twenty  thousand 
copies  being  sold  in  the  street  by  Woman  Suffrage  representatives,  and  ten 
thousand  copies  being  sent  by  mail,  the  distribution  for  the  day  being  more 
than  thirty  thousand  in  excess  of  The  Evening  Post’s  regular  circulation. 

An  enormously  increased  sale  is  provided  for  this  year. 

Without  Increase  In  Rate 

advertisers  will  secure  a  tremendously  increased  circulation  of  Evening  Post  readers.  The 
advertising  will  reach  all  the  regular  subscribers  to  The  Evening  Post,  as  well  as  a  splendid 
audience  of  the  most  influential  women  of  New  York  City  and  throughout  the  country 
to  the  number  of  probably  fifty  thousand. 

As  the  demand  for  advertising  space  will  be  very  large  and  best  care  can  be  taken  of 
those  advertisers  whose  reservations  are  made  prornptly,  we  suggest  that  you  communicate 
with  us  today,  indicating  the  amount  of  space  you  wish  to  have  reserved. 


The  Evening  Post,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
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S.  N.  P.  A.  MEETINGS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  session  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  19,  elected  W.  T.  Ander- 


VV.  T.  Anderson. 

son  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  president, 
to  succeed  F.  W.  R.  Hinman,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  who  was  killed  on  board  a 
ship  several  months  ago. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  held  an 
election  Jan.  23,  with  the  following 
result:  President,  J.  Kingsley  Bur¬ 

nett,  Tri-State  News  Bureau;  vice- 
presidents,  Harry  B.  Laufman,  Leader, 
and  J.  M.  Hazlett ;  directors,  H.  M. 
Bitner,  Press ;  R.  M.  Chilton,  The 
Chronicle  Telegraph ;  Charles  Armor, 
Gazette  Times;  John  Thomas,  Sun; 
Samuel  Sivitz,  Dispatch ;  Thomas  Ir¬ 
win,  Post;  W.  T.  Mossman  and  H.  A. 
Pickering  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Com¬ 
mission. 

Annual  election  of  officers,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees  to  revise  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  and  seek  locations 
for  permanent  club  rooms,  report  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  war 


Announcement. 

To  Better  Serve  Our  Patrons,  We  Have 
Changed  Our  Location  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  and  Will  Continue  Our  Business  in 
Connection  with  Publishing  The  Daily 
Tribune  of  That  City. 

BRUCE  W.  ULSH  CO.. 

New  Albany,  Ind.  Wabash,  Ind. 


You  Would  Enthuse  Too 

iDAoy  publithen  do,  over  the  in' 
creased  business  and  efficiency  ol  your 

Classified  Ad  Department 

ii  you  were  using  the 
Winthrop  Coin  Card  Method 

of  collecting  and  soliciting. 
Prices,  samples  and  full  details  of  how 
other  papers  are  using  our  coin  cards 
successfully  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
Or  better  still,  send  us  your  trial  order 
now. 

ff'ien  yen  mrilr  as,  tiii  ad. 

THE  WINTHROP  PRESS 
141  East  2Sth  Street  New  York  City 


These  war  times 


records  are  in  dire  danger  of 
showing  slumps.  The  wise  pub¬ 
lisher  keeps  them  up  by  put¬ 
ting  on  a  trade,  industrial  or 
feature  edition.  We  belicTc 
that  once  you  have  pot  on  an 
edition  of  this  sort,  using  the 
GALLAGHER  SERVICE,  you 
will  become  one  of  our  regular 
clients. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  &  CO. 

Western  ofice:  U05  Cass  St.,  Joliet,  DL 


motion  picture  exhibition,  held  recently, 
and  addresses  by  visiting  newspaper 
men,  featured  the  meeting  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Press  club  Jan.  17th  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Skirvin  Hotel. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows : 

President,  S.  T.  Bisbee,  managing 
editor.  The  Oklahoman ;  vice-president, 

G.  B.  Parker,  managing,  the  Oklahoma 
News;  secretary,  Cyril  Epstein,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  the  Oklahoma  City  Times; 
treasurer,  W.  R.  Martineau,  editor,  the 
Daily  Livestock  News. 

R.  S.  Jones,  of  the  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen,  was  elected  vice-president. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  City  Editors 
of  Indiana,  held  at  Indianapolis  Jan. 
17  and  18,  was  an  enthusiastic  one. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to 
“get  together”  twice  a  year,  trade  ideas, 
let  each  other  profit  by  their  experiences 
and  try  to  come  to  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  that  many-sided  critic 
and  censor,  the  reading  public. 

A  business  meeting  occupied  the  first 
part  of  the  evening  of  the  17th.  Hassal 
T.  Sullivan  of  the  Richmond  Palladium 
was  chosen  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  other  officers  are  Earl  Will¬ 
iams.  Connersvillc  News,  vice-president; 

H.  D.  Garritson,  -Marion  Chronicle, 
secretary;  A.  C.  Hiner,  Rushville  Daily 
Republican,  treasurer.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  the  members  are  Ewing  Lewis, 
Evansville  Courier;  John  W.  Chandler, 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer,  and  R.  S.  Nel¬ 
son,  Bluffton  Banner. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
H.  T.  Sullivan.  Earl  Williams,  H.  D. 
Garritson,  A.  C.  Hiner,  Ewing  Lewis, 
Evansville  Courier;  John  W.  Chandler, 
R.  S.  Nelson,  H.  C.  Copeland,  Indiana 
Dailv  Times;  Will  R.  Emslie,  Harold 
C.  Feightner,  Huntington  Press;  Cliff 
R.  Lipkey,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette;  W.  M.  Kellogg.  Bluffton  News; 
Donald  D.  Goss,  Bloomington  Journal; 
Earl  W.  Hamer,  Wabash  Times-Star; 
Charles  Mitchell.  Columbus  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  ;  Hugh  Donaldson,  Elwood  Call- 
Leader;  R.  M.  Yelvington,  Elwood 
Record ;  Vaughn  W.  Root.  Laporte 
Herald:  Frank  O.  Good.  Martinsville 
Reporter:  George  R.  Harrison,  Val 
naraiso  Daily  Vidette;  John  H.  Conner, 
Seymour  Republican;  H.  D.  Beyers- 
dorfer,  Tipton  Times ;  Earl  McCafferty, 
Washington  Herald :  Charles  A.  Bow¬ 
ers.  Crawfordsville  Journal. 

The  Passaic  County  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  held  an  election  of 
officers  and  the  following  is  the  nres- 
ent  lineun ;  Henry  L.  Berdan,  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  Guardian,  president; 
Garret  Sturr.  business  manager  of  the 
Morning  Call,  treasurer,  and  W.  B. 
Bryant,  publisher  of  the  Press  and 
Chronicle,  secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Republican  Editorial  Association  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y..  January  7.  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected :  William  A.  Smyth, 
Oswego  Times,  president;  Charles  H. 
Betts.  Lyons  Times.  andW.  D.  McKins- 
try.  Watertown  Times,  vice-presidents, 
and  Gardiner  Kline.  Amsterdam  Record 
er.  secretary-treasurer. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Dallas  Press  Club  was  held  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  at  which  time  the  officers  re¬ 
cently  elected  were  installed  and  reports 
were  received.  These  reports  showed 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  to  be  in 
verv  good  condition,  and  much  better, 
in  fact,  than  they  were  twelve  months 
ago. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  Press  Gub  at  the  Club  rooms  in 
the  Hotel  Staffer,  January  12.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  chosen :  President.  Gerald 
K.  Rudulph;  vice-president.  Robert  C. 
Stcdler;  secretary,  A.  H.  Kirchofer; 
treasurer.  Burrows  Matthews;  directors 
for  two  years.  Samuel  Head  and  William 
G.  Hepnler.  Although  there  was  no 
contest  for  the  executive  office'',  about 
60  votes  were  cast. 

The  Board  of  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Pre'^s  Guh  at  a  meeting  held 
January'  14  adopted  a  resolution  evnress- 
ing  the  club’s  loss  in  the  death  of  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder,  the  humorist,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  club. 


WITH  THE  “SPECIALS.” 

The  latest  newspaper  copy  of  W.  S. 
Quimby,  Boston,  advertising  “La  Tou 
raine”  coffee,  is  being  run  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  seven  chapters  under  the 
heading  of  “A  Business  Romance.”  It 
is  a  story  of  a  coffee  berry  and  a  brand, 
relating  how  theories  based  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  stonel  of  right  merchandising 
made  good.  The  object  of  the  series 
of  chapters  is  to  explain  in  full  the 
methods  of  doing  business  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefore. 


In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  newspaper  cam 
paign  is  being  conducted  on  “Biscit- 
bake,”  a  trade-marked  package,  which 
is  intended  to  take  all  the  preparatory 
work  out  of  making  biscuits.  “Simply 
Add  W’ater  and  Bake”  is  one  of  the  head¬ 
lines  that  appeals  to  the  housewifp.  One 
p.'ickage  of  Biscitbake  makes  from  24  to 
36  biscuits  and  it  sells  for  IS  cents  a 
package. 

Trade-marked  package  products  now 
being  advertised  in  combination  page 
advertisements  in  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  through  a  label  contest  are: 
Golden  West  Coffee,  Otto  Clams,  Swas¬ 
tika  Graham  Crackers  made  by  Pacific 
Coast  Biscuit  Co.,  Golden  Rod  Cereals, 
Columbia  Hams,  Bacon,  etc.,  Crown 
Flour,  Damascus  Flour. 

In  every  nickel  case  of  Colgate’s 
Shaving  Stick  is  enclosed  an  advertis¬ 
ing  leaflet  which  when  accompanied  by 
4  cents  in  stamps  will  secure  a  gener¬ 
ous  trial  size  of  Cashmere  Boquet  Tal 
cum  Powder.  The  leaflet  is  illustrated 
with  a  picture  of  the  same  in  actual 
colors  and  actual  size. 

The  Galveston  Brewing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  “High  Grade”  beer,  is 
making  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  family 
trade  in  a  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  offering  $1  in  cash  for  every 
100  “High  Grade”  bottle  caps  presented 
at  their  office,  or  at  some  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  stores. 


“Unkoted — No  Glucose — No  Talc” — 
are  the  phrases  that  appear  in  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  on  “Comet  Rice,”  a  package 
put  out  by  the  Seaboard  Rice  Milling 
Co.,  of  Galveston,  Texas.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  most  rice  used  in  the 
United  States  is  coated  with  glucose 
and  talc  and  the  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  bulk  rice  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
before  using.  With  Comet  Rice,  which 
is  packed  in  a  clean  carton,  there  is 
nothing  to  wash  off.  An  educational 
campaign  of  this  kind  in  the  newspapers 
is  certain  to  start  housekeepers  thinking 
about  rice. 


Hydrox  Chemical  Co.  of  New  York 
is  using  newspapers  to  introduce  "Sin- 
carna,”  which  comes  in  cubes  or  ex¬ 
tract  for  making  bouillon.  An  appe¬ 
tizing  style  of  copy  is  used — such  phras¬ 
es  as  “Smack  your  lips  and  ask  for  an¬ 
other  cup,  etc.”  It  is  claimed  to  be  a 
food  essence  of  fresh  vegetable  mate 
rials  without  any  meat. 


Clayton  E.  Burke,  225  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  representative  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 


Grable  Report*  Improvement. 

R.  S.  Grable,  manager  World  Color 
Printing  Company,  St.  Louis,  creator  of 
many  successful  newspaper  features  and 
producer  of  colored  comics,  writes  from 
Mc.Alcster,  Okla.,  to  say  that  business 
conditions  throughout  Texas  and  the 
South  are  improving  nicely,  and  what’s 
more  to  the  point  he  ha.s  made  a  num 
b"r  of  mighty  good  contracts  on  this 
trip. 


Sketches  From 
Life 

A  Service  where  the  picture  telli  the 
ftory.  No  compotition— one  line  of 
type.  Beit  human  interest  Service 
published;  furnished  in  mat  form, 
three  columns,  six  installments  a 
week.  Used  only  by  the  best  papers 
in  the  United  States.  Do  you  want 
proofs? 


WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
R.  S.  Grable,  M^r. 
Established  1900. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


ATTENTION 

Publishers  and  Business  Managers 

The  International  Circulation  Managers' 
Association  from  time  to  time  have  com¬ 
petent  members  who  are  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  or  are  temporarily  out  of 
employment.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  have  publishers  or  business 
managers  correspond  with  the  General 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Association. 
You  will  find  this  an  excellent  way  to 
secure  the  services  of  Class  A  men.  In¬ 
vestigate. 

Address 

General  Welfare  Committee 

L  U.  Sears,  Chairman,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


WAR  NEWS 

and 

PICTURES 

Unequalled  service. 
Moderate  prices. 
Splendid  daily  war 
layouts  in  matrix 
form.  Special  signed 
cables  day  and  night. 

For  details  and  prices 
write  or  wire  to 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
238  William  St.  New  York  City 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Oeneral  ORlcet,  World  lldg..  New  York 


EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

If  the  Central  News  can  furnish  you  as  good  service  at  a  lower  price  or  a  better 
service  at  the  same  price  you  are  paying  for  your  present  news  report,  don’t  you  think 
we  are  entitled  to  your  patronage?  We  do  not  publish  newspapers,  therefore,  are  not 
competing  with  you.  We  have  no  intereat  to  aerve  except  that  of  our  clients.  Our 
highest  ambition  ia  to  furnish  a  complete  newt  service  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
solicit  your  patronage. 

CENTRAL  NEWS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  TEST 

CIRCULA'nON  is  the  big  asiet.  To 
earn  it  and  HOLD  it  you  must  "deliver 
the  goods."  RESULTS  are  the  true  teat. 
ASK  OUR  CLIE?n'S  what  the  output  of 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  haa  done  and 
it  doing  in  the  way  of  circulation-making. 
LET  US  SEND  YOU  aamplea  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  magaxine  pages  and 
Sunday  magaxine  paget  in  black  and 
colors. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 

M.  Koenigtberg,  Manager. 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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PACIFIC  TEACHERS  ORGANIZE. 

Frank  G.  Kane,  Washington  UniTer- 

sity,  Elected  President  and  Carl 
H.  Getz,  of  Montana,  Secretary. 

Teachers  of  journalism  from  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Montana,  who  attended  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Washington  Newspaper  Institute, 
held  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  January  13-16,  during  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  department  of  journalism 
of  the  University  of  Washington  and  the 
Washington  State  Press  Association,  or¬ 
ganized  the  Western  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism.  Frank  G.  Kane, 
head  of  the  Washington  department,  was 
elected  president,  and  Carl  H.  Getz,  as 
sistant  professor  of  journalism  at  Mon¬ 
tana,  was  named  secretary.  The  organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  intended  to  include  the 
University  of  California,  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  University,  and  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege,  Pomona,  Cal.,  will  meet  during 
commencement  week  in  June  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

The  W  estern  Association  is  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  National  Association  to 
which  all  of  the  teachers  of  journalism 
in  America  are  members.  Because  of 
the  distances  which  must  be  traveled  to 
attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization,  the  branch  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed.  Then,  too,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  West  have  to  contend  with 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  the  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  association  as  organized  has  for 
membership  Professor  Frank  G.  Kane, 
Lee  A.  White,  Fred  W.  Kennedy  and 
Hugh  Agnew  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Professor  Eric  W.  Allen  of  the 
University  of  Oregon;  Sol  H.  Lewis,  for 
two  years  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  now  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Lynden  (Wash.)  Trib 
une,  and  Professors  A.  L.  Stone  and 
Carl  H.  Getz,  of  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 


ELLIOTT  OPTIMISTIC. 


Bucines*  Manager  of  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union  Sees  Pros¬ 
perity  in  Southland, 

W.  A.  Elliott,  business  manager  Jack- 
.sonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  succeeding 
the  late  F.  W.  R.  Hinman,  was  in  New 
York  for  a  few  hours  on  Monday  last. 
Mr.  Elloitt  is  enthusiastic  about  Florida 
and  the  Times-Union.  To  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  he  said:  “The  tourist 
business  this  year  has  been  unusally 
heavy.  The  fruit  business  has  suffered 
a  little  because  of  the  decrease  in  Euro¬ 
pean  shipping  but  on  the  whole  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  headed  right  into  a  most 
successful  year.  The  Times  Union  shows 
a  satisfactory  increase  in  advertising  and 
circulation.  Our  people  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  progress  we  are  making. 
The  A.  B.  C.  auditors  spent  almost  a 
month  in  Jacksonville  checking  up 
agents,  carriers,  single  mail  sub-lists,  etc., 
and  then  gave  us  the  largest  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  State.” 


AMONG  THE  AGENCIES. 

Charles  Seested,  the  well  known  spe¬ 
cial,  of  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  in 
the  territory  east  of  Pittsburgh. 

Taking  effect  January  25,  Carlos  G. 
Hafley  becomes  associated  with  the 
Andrew  Cone  Advertising  Agency,  Tri 
bune  Building.  New  York  City,  as  sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Hafley  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Hoguet  &  Hafley,  Inc., 
general  advertising  agents,  at  220 
Broadway,  and  previous  to  that  was 
sales  manager  of  the  Boston  Speciality 
Corporation,  261  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  manager  of  the  Barta  Press  of 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Eastern  manager  for 
the  Class  Periodical  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Charles  H.  Eddy  Company  has 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  Chicago  and  Boston. 

The  Findlay  (O.)  Republican  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


E.  W.  HAZEN  RESIGNS. 


Advertising  Director  for  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  to  Take 
Long  Rest. 

Edward  W.  Hazen,  who  for  four 
years  has  been  advertising  director  for 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  April  1,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  William  Boyd,  for  the  past 
six  years  manager  of  the  Chicago  office. 
Mr.  Boyd’s  successor  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr.  Hazen  will  not  sever  his  relations 
with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  but 
will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  However,  for  the  next  year 
he  intends  to  take  a  long  rest  probably 
spending  much  time  on  his  farm  at 
Haddam,  Conn. 


LAFAYETTE  YOUNG’S  IDEA. 


An  Interview  Given  to  a  New  York 
Paper  by  Iowa  Editor. 

Lafayette  Young,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Capital,  who  has  gone  to 
Europe  to  report  the  war,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  while  in  New  York,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said:  “Iowa  has  more 
idle  men  than  ever  before  and  we  have 
long  ago  ceased  to  talk  of  the  war.  I 
think  every  farmer  in  the  West  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  holding  up  the  wheat  market. 
When  they  had  wheat  left  on  their  hands 
no  national  movement  was  started  to  re¬ 
lieve  them,  but  now  that  some  Southern 
plantation  owner  is  losing  something  on 
his  cotton  the  government  sets  up  a 
cry.”  _ 

NEW  TEXAS  PAPER  AGENCY. 

Walter  U.  Clark  and  Frank  W.  Hop- 
kin*  Open  Office  in  Chicago. 

Walter  U.  Clark,  who,  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  western  manager 
of  Farm  and  Ranch  and  Holland’s 
Magazine  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  opened 
an  office  for  himself  in  the  .Advertising 
Building,  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  Texas  newspapers  exclu¬ 
sively.  Frank  W.  Hopkins  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  and  they  already  have  a 
list  of  nearly  twenty  Texas  newspapers 
with  splendid  prospects  of  getting 
others.  _ 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 


Takes  Two  Hundred  New  York  Min¬ 
isters  to  Philadelphia  to  Hear 
“Billy”  Sunday. 

The  New  York  American  acted  as 
host  on  Thursday  to  nearly  2(X)  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  who  left  New  York  for 
Philadelphia  on  a  special  train  provided 
by  the  American,  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  and  took  street  cars  to  the 
tabernacle.  The  New  York  pastors  ex¬ 
tended  a  very  warm  invitation  to  the 
Rev.  “Billy”  Sunday  to  hold  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  campaign  in  New  York  and  Sun¬ 
day  signified  his  willingness  providing 
the  New  Yorkers  would  meet  his  condi¬ 
tions. 

Percy  Edrop,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  American,  a  B.  D.,  had  charge  of 
the  pilgrimage  for  Mr.  Hearst  and  won 
the  good  will  of  the  pastors  by  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in  their  behalf. 


NIMMO  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

Detroit  Saturday  Night  Director* 
Elect  Editor  to  Succeed 
W.  R.  Orr. 

On  January  18  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Saturday  Night 
elected  Harry  M.  Nimmo  editor,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  William  R.  Orr  as  presi 
dent  of  the  company.  W.  R.  Scott  Orr 
was  chosen  vice-president  and  Edgar 
C.  Cox  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  _ 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Third 
House  of  the  State  Legislature  was 
held  at  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Press  Club, 
January  7,  with  more  than  fifty  of  the 
actual  members  of  the  Legislature  pres¬ 
ent  and  several  hundred  members  of  the 
Third  House  assisting. 


TAMPA  TIMES  SPECIAL. 

Southern  Paper  Issues  Splendid  Fea¬ 
ture  Edition. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  issued  on 
Thursday  a  special  feature  edition.  It 
carried  very  close  to  $20,(X)0  worth  of 
advertising  and,  according  to  the  view 
of  L.  D.  Reagin,  business  manager,  this 
is  the  most  successful  effort  of  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  a  town  of  60,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  This  is  three  times  as  much 
business  as  the  Times  has  carried  here¬ 
tofore  in  any  special  number.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  secured  by  Will  N.  Hudiburg 
and  eight  men,  not  one  of  whom  ever 
worked  on  a  special  edition  before  they 
went  with  the  Hudiburg  organization. 
Over  400  contracts  were  signed.  Every 
contract  was  verified  by  a  letter  which 
was  O.  K.’d  by  the  advertiser  stating 
that  fie  understood  the  contract  thor¬ 
oughly  and  that  no  misrepresentation 
had  been  made  to  him  and  after  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  copy  was  set  up  in  type,  the 
proof  was  O.  K.’d  by  the  advertiser. 


Siegfried  Establishes  Service  Bureau. 

Frederick  H.  Siegfried,  president  of 
the  Siegfried  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
established  the  Advertisers’  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  the  Madison  Building,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  The  bureau  is  devoted  to 
intensive  advertising.  Mr.  Siegfried  has 
been  a  resident  of  Montclair  for  thirty 
years  while  carrying  on  his  advertising 
agency  business  in  New  York.  He  has 
handled  a  large  volume  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  and  is  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  For  several  months  last 
year  his  health  was  so  impaired  that  Mr. 
Siegfried  was  obliged  to  give  up  active 
participation  in  his  agency  work.  He 
has  now  recovered  and  is  once  more 
tackling  business  problems. 


Would  Change  Spelling  of  Servia. 

The  Servian  Legation  in  London  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  urging  the  adoption  of  the  spelling 
“Serbian”  and  “Serbia’  ’instead  of  “Ser¬ 
vian”  and  “Servia.”  “The  latter  spell¬ 
ing,”  says  the  Legation  spokesman,  “is 
highly  offensive  to  our  people,  mainly 
because  it  suggests  a  false  derivation 
from  the  Latin  root  meaning  ‘to  serve.’ 
It  is  a  source  of  hidden  pain  to  Ser¬ 
bians  to  see  that  some  journals  persist 
in  using  the  corrupt  forms.” 


James  Riches,  guilty  of  conspiracy  to 
steal  money  from  several  persons  by 
means  of  advertisements,  was  sentenced 
to  the  House  of  Correction  for  two 
years  by  Judge  Callihan  in  the  Superior 
Criminal  Courts  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
Jan.  7.  There  were  two  separate  in¬ 
dictments  against  him  and  he  got  a  year 
on  each. 


HINMAN’S  WIDOW  SUES. 

The  widow  of  the  late  F.  W.  R.  Hin¬ 
man,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  through  her  at¬ 
torneys,  has  instituted  civil  proceedings 
in  Massachuetts  against  the  slayer  of  her 
husband,  who  was  convicted  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  sentenced  this  past  week 
to  three  years  in  Federal  prison  at  At¬ 
lanta. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Muhsey  has 
taken  floors  in  the  new  twenty-story  of¬ 
fice  building  now  being  built  at  8  West 
Fortieth  Street,  opposite  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  to  which  he  will  move  his  maga¬ 
zine  offices  about  May  1. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  space  under 
lease  to  Mr.  Munsey  will  be  fitted  up  as 
a  bank,  .and  in  this  he  will  open  a  trust 
company.  Mr.  Munsey  owns  two  trust 
companies  already — the  Munsey  Trust 
Company  of  Washington  and  the  Mun¬ 
sey  Trust  of  Baltimore.  The  New  York 
company,  it  is  understood,  will  have  the 
same  name,  and  it  is  expected  it  will 
have  a  close  working  alliance  with  the 
other  two  Munsey  companies. 


The  Portland,  Ore.,  Press  Club  held 
its  annual  “High  Jinks”  January  8.  It 
was  a  big  night  and  theatrical  talent 
from  the  various  theatres  contributed  to 
the  good  time. 
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RECALCITRANT  TRIBUNE  MEN  SUSTAINED 

\  sturdy  stand  by  newspaper  men  has  again  led 
to  the  interpretation  of  an  important  question  of  law. 
On  January  25  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  the  right  of  a  person  to  refuse 
to  testify  on  the  ground  that  he  might  incriminate 
himself  was  not  impaired  by  the  tender  of  a  pardon 
for  the  unwilling  witness’  part  in  the  alleged  of 
fense.  The  case  was  that  of  the  ship  news  reporter 
and  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  testify  as  to  the  sources  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Littauer  customs  fraud.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  decision  is  very  largely  to  sustain  the 
confidential  relationship  between  a  newspaper  man 
and  persons  supplying  him  with  news. 

When  the  Littauer  fraud  was  being  investigated, 
the  ship  news  reporter  of  the  Tribune  learned  that 
something  was  afoot.  He  conferred  with  his  city 
editor  and  the  story  was  printed.  When  haled  to 
court  and  questioned  as  to  their  sources  of  news  the 
two  newspaper  men  refused  to  answer.  A  law  was 
cited  forbidding  customs  agents  from  giving  out 
news  of  their  doings,  and  the  newspaper  men  said 
that  if  they  testified  they  might  incriminate  them¬ 
selves.  A  pardon  was  thereupon  offered  them, 
and  they  refused  it.  Their  right  to  refuse  the  par¬ 
don  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  judgments  of  $500  fine  and  imprisonment, 
imposed  by  the  United  States  District  Court  in  New 
York  upon  George  Burdick  and  William  L.  Curtin, 
the  accused  Tribune  men,  was  reversed  and  the  men 
were  released  from  custody. 

This  decision  sustains  the  contention  that  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  pardon  may  be  in  itself  tantamount  to 
confession  of  guilt  by  an  innocent  party.  The  Trib¬ 
une  men  admitted  no  violation  of  law  and  refused 
to  stultify  themselves.  They  could  see  no  honor  in 
the  offer  of  a  Presidential  pardon  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  stood  pat  and  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  has  said  that  they  were  right^ 

Taken  all  in  all  the  decision  must  be  interpreted 
as  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  putting 
the  stamp  of  disapproval  upon  any  attempt,  as  the 
jubilant  Tribune  phrases  it,  “to  establish  an  iron¬ 
clad  official  censorship  within  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments.”  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  the  court 
side-stepped  when  it  came  to  passing  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  whether  a  reporter  or  an  editor  can 
be  compelled  to  divulge  his  sources  of  information. 

The  protection  of  news  sources  is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  newspaper  men.  Unless  they  can 
assure  informants  that  confidences  will  be  regarded 
as  sacred  it  is  at  times  impossible  for  them  to  learn 
the  facts  in  a  case.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  se¬ 


crets  imparted  to  physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers  and 
other  professional  men  should  be  protected  if  those 
given  to  reporters  and  editors  can  be  dragged  into 
publicity.  No  ground  for  such  distinction  exists  and 
every  time  an  attempt  at  such  discrimination  is  made 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  newspaper  man  is  taken. 
The  weight  of  testimony  of  people  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  frequently  interviewed  is  that  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  they  found  their  confidence  in  report¬ 
ers  to  have  been  misplaced.  And  those  on  the 
inside  of  the  newspaper  business  know  that  such  con¬ 
fidences  are  given  to  an  amazing  extent. 

The  loyalty  displayed  by  the  Tribune  men  to  those 
who  gave  them  their  “story”  was  not  exceptional. 
Such  commendable  instances  are  occurring  daily,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  always  have  an  airing  in  court. 


AN  IMPORTANT  OHIO  DECISION. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Kinkead,  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Columbus,  O.,  that  newspapers  have 
the  privilege  of  publishing  the  contents  of  papers 
regularly  filed  in  open  court,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  opinions  handed  down  in  a  long  time.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio  the  newspapers 
of  the  State  have  the  right  to  reproduce  in  their 
columns  a  fair  and  impartial  report  of  the  contents 
of  any  legal  paper  that  has  been  filed  in  court.  This 
privilege  has  heretofore  been  denied  by  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  A  new  statute  recently  enactcct 
at  the  instance  of  the  Ohio  Associated  Dailies  is  re 
sponsible  for  the  change  in  attitude  of  the  courts. 

The  case  before  the  court  was  a  suit  for  libel 
brought  against  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  by  Samuel  Heimlich,  for  a  total  of 
$175,000  damages,  and  involved  the  publication  of  the 
contents  of  an  affidavit  in  another  action.  In  the 
course  of  his  decision  Judge  Kinkead  says: 

“The  press  has  heretofore  been  unequally  treated 
by  imposing  a  liability  without  regard  to  the  moral 
turpitude  of  its  act.  The  preponderant  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  custom,  aside  from  a  very  few  judicial  ex¬ 
pressions,  now  is  that  everything  filed  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  is  public  property  which  may 
be  examined,  discussed  and  published.  Especially 
does  this  view  apply  to  the  conditions  in  our  com¬ 
monwealth  under  the  present  constitution,  which 
constitutes  the  people  lawmakers  under  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  and  to  all  that  takes  place  in  any 
of  the  public  offices  concerning  or  affecting  this  func¬ 
tion  of  the  people.” 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

American  newspaper  publishers  need  have  no  fear 
that  Uncle  Sam’s  new  paper,  the  Daily  Commercial 
Report,  which  began  business  last  week,  will  be  a 
competitor.  It  ought  to  be,  instead,  a  first  aid  to 
editors  who  want  to  keep  readers  posted  as  to 
chances  for  American  business  enterprises  abroad. 
More  interest  is  manifested  just  now  in  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade  than  ever  before.  With  our 
consuls  throughout  the  world  acting  as  correspond¬ 
ents,  the  government’s  daily  should  be  a  veritable 
educator,  much  more  popular  and  valuable  than  the 
venerable  Congressional  Record. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision 
handed  down  this  week  establishes  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  force  an  employe  to  resign  from  a  labor 
union.  This  is  a  very  important  ruling  as  it  affects 
several  million  members  of  labor  unions.  In  sup¬ 
porting  its  decision  the  court  says: 

“The  Court  intimates  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  individuals  to  join  labor  unions.  Nor  is 
the  legitimacy  of  such  organizations  questioned  so 
long  as  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as 
others  are  required  to  do.  But  the  individual  has 
no  inherent  right  to  join  the  union  and  still  remain 
in  the  employ  of  one  who  is  unwilling  to  employ  a 
union  man,  any  more  than  the  same  individual  has  a 
right  to  join  the  union  without  the  consent  of  that 
organization. 

“Just  as  labor  organizations  have  the  inherent  and 
constitutional  right  to  deny  membership  to  any  man 
who  will  not  agree  that  during  such  membership  he 
will  not  accept  or  retain  employment  in  company 
with  non-union  men,  and  just  as  a  union  man  has 


the  constitutional  right  to  decline  proffered  employ¬ 
ment  unless  the  employer  will  agree  not  to  employ 
non-union  men,  so  the  employe  shall  refrain  from 
affiliation  with  the  union  during  the  term  of  employ¬ 
ment.” 


As  already  stated  in  these  columns  James  Keeley 
in  a  contribution  to  Scoop,  published  by  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  said  he  owed  a  million  dollars.  N.  D. 
Cochran,  who  publishes  the  Chicago  Day  Book,  in  his 
issue  of  Jan  13  figures  out  the  million  in  this  way : 
The  Field  estate,  Julius  Rosenwald  and  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  Commercial  Bank,  $250,000  each;  La 
Verne  Noyes,  the  windmill  man,  and  Sam  Insull,  the 
electric  magnate,  $100,000  each,  and  Jim  Patten,  the 
grain  gambler,  $50,000.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Keeley 
is  not  saying  anything  because  he  don’t  have  to. 


Philadelphia  newspapers  have  developed  a  fine  line 
of  “Parcel  Post  and  Mail  Order”  advertising.  The 
Sunday  papers  for  the  seventeenth  carried  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  under  that  classification  as  follows:  In¬ 
quirer,  16  columns;  North  American,  4  columns; 
Public  Ledger,  3  columns;  Press  2j4  columns,  and 
Record,  lYi  columns.  The  advertising  was  of  all 
classes  and  conditions:  pianos,  furniture,  electric 
fixtures,  musical  instruments,  china,  jewelry,  shoes, 
paints,  toys,  collection  agencies,  garden  seeds,  etc., 
etc.  Philadelphia  newspapers  also  have  flourishing 
poultry  departments. 


Doubtless  some  scoffers,  even  in  newspaper  circles, 
will  suspect  and  declpre  that  the  interest  of  the  New 
York  American  in  bringing  “Billy”  Sunday  to  the 
metropolis  is  selfish  :-ather  than  spiritual.  Maybe 
so,  and  maybe  the  American  is  filled  with  holy  zeal. 
Mr.  Hcarst  and  his  editors  know  more  about  the 
whys  and  wherefore  than  does  the  public.  It  is, 
however,  good  advertising  for  the  American  and 
should  help  draw  the  crowd  to  “Billy’s”  meetings. 
.'\nd  one  good  clergyman  has  already  declared  that 
“this  affiliation  between  the  daily  press  and  the  min 
isters  marks  a  new  era  in  spreading  religious  prop- 
oganda.”  Thus  the  entire  journalistic  fraternity  is 
getting  credit  at  Mr.  Hearst’s  expense.  “Billy”  Sun¬ 
day,  when  he  damns  New  York,  ought  to  exempt 
its  newspaper  men—  for  they  will  do  more  to  boom 
his  meetings  than  any  other  agency. 


ALONG  THE  ROW. 

ORIGINAL  COPY.* 

Small  advertisements  can  be  written  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  at  once.  Here  are  a  few  collected 
from  the  small  ad  pages  by  a  person  who  scans  them 
closely. 

I  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen  have  cast  off  clothing.  In¬ 
spection  invited.” 

“Cornview  Farm — Summer  boarders  taken  in.” 

“Moskowitz  &  Son — Imported  Skins.” 

“Would  exchange  camera  for  a  bull  dog  with 
quick  acting  shutter.” 

“For  sale — a  bungalow  by  a  gentleman  with 
southern  exposure.” 

“Have  artificial  legs  of  all  kinds  on  hand.” 


GROWING  WEARY. 

People  are  growing  tired  of  so  much  war  news. 
Notice  the  crowds  in  cars  and  trains  going  to  work 
in  the  morning.  All  they  do  is  scan  the  war  head¬ 
lines;  they  are  weary  of  the  same  old  dope:  “Paris 
Says  Allies  Advance,”  “Berlin  Reports  Victory.”  Let 
us  have  more  of  the  news  “Made  in  America.” 


WISE  WILLIAM. 

Bill  Smith  had  only  fifty  cents — 

And  jobless,  too,  was  he. 

Did  Bill  Smith  spend  that  half  for  booze 
To  drown  his  misery? 

Not  on  your  life,  Bill  Smith  had  sense — 
A  want  ad  got  his  dough. 

And  Bill  Smith  now  he  drives  a  truck 
For  twelve  per  week  or  so. 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSVILLE  SIGNAL. 

“The  Souvenir  Spoon  idea  as  a  circulation  getter 
would  fall  flat  in  this  community.  Nothing  short 
of  a  pitchfork  would  induce  people  hereabouts  to 
stand  around  and  take  notice,  and  its  business  end 
would  have  to  be  used  to  accomplish  that.  To  boom 
the  Signal  we  once  gave  away  college  pennants  and 
our  subscribers  used  them  for  chest  protectors  and 
liver  pads.” 


Tom  W.  Jackson 
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PERSONALS. 


George  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is  spending  the 
season  at  The  Koyal  Palms  Hotel,  Mia¬ 
mi,  Fla. 

Norman  E.  Mack,  editor  and  publisher 
oi  the  Buffalo  Times,  and  Mrs.  Mack; 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  editor  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  and  Mrs,.  Glynn;  H.  H. 
Tamen,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  will  sail  from  Philadelphia  Jan¬ 
uary  27  on  the  Great  Northern  for  San 
Francisco  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
steamship  is  expected  to  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  by  F'ebruary  13. 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  will  on  Feb.  1  be¬ 
come  the  leading  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Hearst  on  Monday 
appeared  before  the  Aldermanic  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  to  urge  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  appropriating  $26,300  tor 
the  equipment  of  kitchens  in  fifty-three 
public  schools  so  that  penny  lunches  can 
be  provided  for  the  children  on  the 
premises. 

Ivy  Lee,  who  on  January  1  became  a 
member  of  the  personal  staff  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  is  one  of  the  three  advisers 
to  the  millionaire  oil  king  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  vast  business  and  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations,  was  formerly 
publicity  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

Walter  H.  Zelt,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Times,  and 
more  recently  city  editor  of  the  Canton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  Daily  Iron  Trade, 
Cleveland,  O.,  by  Joseph  F.  Froggett, 
editor  of  that  publication.  Mr.  Zelt  will 
continue  his  special  correspondence  work 
for  New  York  City  trade  publications. 

Frank  H.  Brooks,  long  engaged  in 
daily  newspaper  work  in  New  York, 
and  at  present  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Dramatic  Mirror,  has  collected  from 
correspondents  in  twenty-six  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  country  views  in 
regard  to  the  theatrical  outlook  for  this 
year.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  reports  are 
encouraging. 

Harold  G.  Sturgis,  laid  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  News  Stan¬ 
dard,  is  now  state  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Gazette  Times. 

C.  E.  Montague,  editor  of  the  Man 
Chester  (Eng.)  Guardian,  has  enlisted 
in  the  British  army  and  gone  to  the 
front. 

Jas.  E.  Callahan  has  been  made  New 
Jersey  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer.  He  was  formerlv  editor  of 
the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Tfmes. 

Elmer  E.  Johnson,  publisher,  long 
with  the  American  News  Company,  res¬ 
cued  a  boy  from  drowning  at  Spring 
Valley,  N.  J.,  Jan.  23.  TTie  boy,  aged 
11  years,  had  skated  into  an  open  chan¬ 
nel  and  was  clinging  to  the  ice.  The  ice 
broke  under  Johnson’s  weight  and  he 
had  to  fight  his  way  for  thirty  feet  to 
safety.  This  is  the  third  person  John¬ 
son  has  rescued  from  drowning. 

“Dink”  Freer,  for  many  years  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  is  now  with  the  New  Haven 
Times  Leader  in  a  similar  capacity. 

W.  W.  Bean,  who  has  been  editor  of 
state  news  on  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Sentinel,  has  succeeded  Clyde  B.  Emert 
as  city  editor  of  that  newspaper.  Mr. 
Emert  leaves  to  take  charge  of  the 
Maryville  Times,  which  he  recently  pur¬ 
chased. 

Alexander  Kenealy,  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror  since  1904,  is  seriously 
ill.  He  was  a  war  correspondent  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  He  is  50 
years  of  age. 

L.  D.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  World,  has  been  elected  mayor 
of  that  city.  This  is  Mr.  Taylor’s  third 
term  in  that  office. 

Harry  Case,  editor  of  the  McVille 
(N.  D.)  Journal,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  by  Governor  Hanna. 

Willard  D.  McKinstiy,  editor  of  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times,  has  been 


asked  to  serve  on  the  Civil  Service 
Board  by  Governor  Whitman. 

W.  G.  Sterett,  formerly  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Dallas  News  and 
for  the  past  few  years  game,  fish  and 
oyster  commissioner  for  Texas,  will 
upon  retiring  from  office,  Feb.  1,  re¬ 
enter  the  employ  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  & 
Co.  publications,  the  Galveston-Dallas 
News  and  Evening  Journal,  as  staff 
correspondent  and  special  writer. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

Edward  B.  Conn,  formerly  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  and  recently  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
is  now  on  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
Washington  Times. 

Marshall  Morgan,  formerly  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  Tennessee  papers 
and  more  recently  managing  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Pecuniary 
Claims  Commission  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Roy  Baker  and  Thurston  Porter,  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Buffalo  News,  have  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Washington  Her¬ 
ald. 

Charles  P.  Stewart,  formerly  Lon¬ 
don  representative  of  the  United  Press, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Wash- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Adveriitementt  under  tkie  cUueification  ten 
oent*  per  line,  eaek  ineertion.  Count 
•even  wordt  to  the  line. 


Well  ettablitbed  publishing  organization 
would  buy  another  good  trade  paper.  Box 
D  1364,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CONTROLLING  STOCK  in  only  newspaper 
(daily  and  semi-weekly)  in  prosperous,  rapidly 
growing  Central  States  city  of  6000.  Combined 
circulation  of  both  papers  over  30()0.  Good 
advertising  patronage  at  good  rates.  A  rare 
opportunity,  so  act  quickly.  $8,500,  half  cash 
or  bankable  securities;  suitable  terms  on  rest. 
D  1400,  care  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  OPPORTUNITY. 

We  suggest  opportunities  where  a  part  or 
full  controlling  interest  in  a  small  city  daily 
or  good  weekly  paper  can  be  secured  by  a 
cash  investment  of  from  $750  to  $3500,  with 
time  on  balance  of  contract.  Also  several 
complete  plants  costing  from  $25,000  to  $40,000, 
to  be  had  by  assumption  of  debts  and  rela¬ 
tively  small  cash  payments.  It’s  the  expe¬ 
rienced  man  we’re  after  who  can  create  busi¬ 
ness  along  modern  lines.  Newspaper  Prop¬ 
erties  Department,  Wanner  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  703  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AdvertiiemenU  under  thte  elmeeifUaUon  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  ineertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  Une. 


Charles  P.  Stewart. 


iiigton  bureau  of  that  organization,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bond  P.  Geddes.  Mr.  Geddes 
will  continue  as  head  of  the  Capitol 
force  of  the  United  Press.  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  is  succeeded  as  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  by  1.  H.  Furay. 

Oswald  F.  Schuette,  who  sailed  Satur¬ 
day  to  represent  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
in  Germany,  was  tendered  a  farewell 
banquet  in  the  Flemish  room  of  the 
National  Press  Club  Monday  evening, 
Jan.  11.  The  hosts  were  eight  fellow 
members  of  “The  Round  Table,”  a 
group  of  correspondents  who  gather 
around  the  round  table  in  the  club  din¬ 
ing  room  each  evening  for  dinner — 
Thomas  h'.  Logan,  L.  Ames  Brown, 
Maurice  Splain,  Frederick  W.  Steck- 
man,  Jesse  L.  Suter,  Harry  J.  Brown, 
James  L.  Wright  and  John  B.  Small- 


DAILY  NEWS  REPORTS. 

Special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S  NEWS 
BUREAU,  167  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
III 


PACIFIC  COAST 
NEWS  CORRESPONDENT 
For 

Eastern  Trade  Journals 
CLARENCE  P.  KANE 
268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  one 
cent  per  word  each  insertion. 

Experienced  newswriter,  present  telegrapb 
editor  morning  paper,  inland  city  150,000, 
wishes  change  March  first.  X.  Y.  Z.,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ADVERTISING  MAN  of  initiative 
and  ability,  who  is  at  present  employed, 
wants  position  as  advertising  manager  on 
small  Southern  daily.  Am  willing  to  start 
on  small  salary  until  ability  shown.  Address 
“Getz  Adz,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  of  real  ability  wants  position 
on  ART  STAFF.  Lately  completed  studies 
with  the  Landon  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
anxious  to  secure  work.  Am  entirely  de¬ 
pendable,  and  can  execute  cle.an,  snappy  draw¬ 
ings.  Glad  to  send  samples  for  inspection. 
Address,  Ned  Cleaveland,  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Seeks  change  for  best  of  reasons;  energetic, 
capable  man  of  36,  fourteen  years’  experience, 
in  cities  of  100,000  to  850,000;  best  of  references. 
Knows  business  thoroughly.  Write  or  wire. 
Box  75,  care  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 

Competent  young  man  with  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  larger  dailies  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  would  like  position  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Daily  in  Eastern  City  r 
50,000  to  100,000  population  or  as  classihea 
manager  in  larger  city.  Is  at  present,  and 
has  been  for  25$  years  classified  manager  of 
both  a  Morning  and  Sunday  and  Afternoon 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  but 
desires  a  change  for  more  experience.  Pres¬ 
ent  employer  as  reference  as  to  ability  and 
character.  Address  D  1404,  Care  The  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


WOULO 


Central  Indiana,  daily  or  weekly.  Prefer  to 
buy  1-3  or  1-2  interest  in  an  afternoon  paper 
carrying  position  of  editor  or  managing  editor. 
Prefer  town  of  5,000  to  10,000  and  the  leading 
paper,  profitable  enough  to  support  two  men. 
Proposition  L.  E. 


ID.  M.  IPMUE^ 

Newspaper  Propertlee 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


BMU 


newspaper  property,  including  real 
estate  and  physical  equipment  worth 
almost  the  total  asking  price  of  the 
property  and  earning  nearly  $12,000 
net  annually,  can  be  acquired  upon 
a  first  payment  down  of  ^5,000.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  the  purchase  price,  including 
interest  on  same,  can  easily  be  taken 
care  of  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
property. 

HARWELL,  CANNON  A  McCARTHY 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Advertisements  under  this  olaesification.  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Coi^ 
seven  words  to  the  Une. 


THE  BLACK 
DIAMOND 


Chicago— New  York— Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  20  years  the 
coal  trades’  leading  joumaL 
Write  for  rates. 


WIHIEI^E  the  ©OLi 


THE  FAIRBANKS  (ALASKA)  DAILY 
NEWS-MINER,  the  oldest  paper  in  Interior 
Alaska,  where  the  gold  comes  from,  reaches 
the  highest -paid  class  of  workers  in  the 
world.  There  are  only  16,000  people  in  the 
News-Miner’s  district,  but  they  produce  and 
spend  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  year.  The 
smallest  piece  of  money  there  is  piece— 
which  is  the  price  of  a  newspaper,  cigar  or 
drink.  One  million  was  sent  out  of  Fairbanks 
in  one  year  to  mail-order  houses.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  inhabitant  annually  is  $135  frsight 
paid.  Everything  is  dear  except  advertising 
—advertising  agents  take  notice — and  the 
people  buy  whatever  they  want  when  they 
want  it. 


_ FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  line. 


FOR  SALE — At  an  exceptional  bargain, 
slightly  used  high-speed  thirty-two  page 
cylinder  Duplex  printing  press,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Owners  having  consolidated  and  us¬ 
ing  larger  press.  Write  for  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  A.  McNeil,  Jr.,  Post  Publishing 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


wood. 

Dan  Cushing,  managing  editor  of  the 
Medicine  Hat  (Alta.)  News,  and  Miss 
Josephine  Flannery,  of  London,  Eng., 
were  married  at  Regina  on  Jan.  12.  The 
bride  traveled  overseas  to  wed  the  man 
of  her  choice,  who  was  formerly  a 
newspaper  man  of  London. 

Lieut.  W.  G.  Foster,  former  editor 
of  the  Nelson  (B.  C.)  Daily  News  and 
Miss  Annie  H.  Ross,  were  married  Jan. 
16,  at  Nelson.  He  has  again  assumed 
his  military  duties. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  Une,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  Une. 


W^iTEi 


Position  as  Managing  Editor 
In  any  GROWING  COMMUNITY. 


Young  married  man  of  Western  and  New 
York  experience,  employed  now  and  for  past 
two  years  in  editorial  (not  reportorial)  capac¬ 
ity  by  large  New  York  daily— A  man  WHO 
KNOWS  CONDITIONS  AND  METHODS  OF 
RAILROAD,  INDUSTRIAL  and  FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS,  and  can  TAKE  REAL  PART 
IN  EFFORTS  TO  BUILD  AND  IMPROVE 
A  CITY. 

Address  Box  D  1414,  care  Editor  and  Pub- 


SELLS  WANT  a  young  copy-writer.  Send  \  lisher. 

specimens  and  state  salary  to  Sells  Limited,  ' 

advertising  agents,  Shaughnessy  Building, 

Montreal,  Quebec. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
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“ONLY  ABOUT  12%  OF  THE 

What  an  Opportunity  for  Manufacturers  of  1 
in  Daily  Newspapers.  Heretofore  T 

Confidential  by  Adveiisi 


jou: 


ot 
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I  met  a  manufacturer  the  other  day  who,  after  many 
years  of  advertising  in  trade  and  general  publications, 
has  about  concluded  that  if  he  wants  to  get  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  in  communities  he  must  use  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

He  has  an  article  to  sell  which  appeals  to  women.  It 
is  a  necessary  part  of  a  woman’s  dress.  It  sells  at  retail 
at  a  fixed  price,  and  a  small  price  at  that.  The  necessity 
of  the  article,  which  is  meritorious,  has  made  it  a  success, 
yet  the  possibilities  of  its  greater  sale  are  wonderful  if 
newspapers  should  be  used. 

Too  few  women  throughout  the  country  know  about 
it.  If  it  were  advertised  dnly  in  the  newspapers  listed  on 
this  page,  its  sale  in  New  York  State  would  exceed  the 
total  sale  in  the  whole  country. 

Every  woman  can  afford  to  buy  it;  every  woman  would 
buy  it  if  she  knew  about  it. 

There  are  at  least  three  and  one-half  million  girls  and 
women  in  New  York  State  who  could  be  induced  to  buy 
it  for  every  evening  dress  or  party  dress  or  afternoon  dress 
they  wear. 

At  least  five  millions  of  the  articles  could  be  sold  in  a 
year  if  intelligently  advertised  in  New  York  State  papers 
alone. 

The  article  is  a  dress  shield — a  good  one. 

Another  manufacturer  who  makes  corset  laces  said  he 
wished  he  had  something  that  he  could  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers.  He  told  me  that  women  did  not  care  very  much 
what  kind  of  a  corset  lace  they  bought,  so  long  as  it  was 
a  good  lace.  He  said  that  he  could  not  use  his  name  on 
his  product,  otherwise  he  would  advertise  it.  His  corset 
lace  sells  among  other  corset  laces  and  it  sells  so  well 
that  it  has  made  this  manufacturer  rich. 

But  he  is  not  satisfied.  He  wants  something  that  he 
can  trade-mark  and  advertise.  He  is  enthusiastic  about 
newspaper  advertising.  He  thinks  it  will  sell  any  good 
article.  He  wants  to  get  into  a  live  business  venture. 
He  wants  to  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  having  his  own  name  identified  with  some 
article  of  use  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  which  he  can 
advertise. 
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Albany  Journal  (E) . 
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.035 

Albany  Times-Union  (E) . 
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Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (S) . 
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Brooklyn  Daily  Times  (E) . 
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Buffalo  “"Courier  (S) . 
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Buffalo  News  (E) . 
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.15 
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Buffalo  News  (S) . 
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Buffalo  Times  (E  &  S) . 
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.09 

.08 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) . 
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.03 

Gloversville  Herald  (M) . 
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.015 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E).... 
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.0143 

.0105 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 
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.015 

Lockport  Union-Sun  (E) . 
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.012 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 
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business  known  1< 


Twenty-four  (24)  leading  magazines,  with  circ«ion 
have  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  a  combined  cialati 
In  order  to  obtain  this  New  York  State  circula 
tion  of  these  magazines,  in  as  much  as  it  is  manifesi  im 
by  zones. 

Therefore,  the  advertiser  who  wishes  to  buy  th|,7fi 
York  must  pay  the  combined  rate  of  these  magazini  | wh 
Now,  assuming  that  the  national  advertiser  ofd  i 
combined  rate  is  $79.56  per  line,  he  will  find  that  t  j  L' 
State  from  these  magazines  costs  him  a  total  of  $8,4  fpcr 
Comparing  the  cost  of  this  New  York  magazine  heu 
newspaper  circulation  aiound  which  this  advertise  4nt 
advertiser  can  buy  a  newspaper  circulation  of  2,792  12. 
a  bonus  of  1,005,503  circulation  at  less  than  half  tht  jost 
General  advertisers,  agents  and  space  buyers  sed|ng 
and  distribution  facilities  in  New  York  City  and  Nev 
newspapers  listed  above  will  aid  and  assist  with  localj 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALlf 
Building,  New  York.  Phones  Beekman  4330  and  433I 
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s  Kind  of  Advertising  Has 
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Pastes  to  Advertise 
Been  Kept 


E  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

MC.  FREEMAN 
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Paper 


New  York  World  (M)  ) 
New  York  World  (S)  ( 


Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser  (E), 


Troy  Standard-Fress  (E). 


Watertown  Times  (E). 


Circulation 

t30,004 

2,500 

.18 

10,000 

.16 

172,000 

.30 

.27 

120,000 

.20 

.20 

•’246,118 

.45 

.40 

•130,137 

.32 

.29 

•380,540 

.40 

.40 

*360,902 

.40 

.40 

•36,613 

.08 

.055 

ttt23,006 

.06 

.04 

■*♦22,106 

.035 

.035 

•13,519 

.0357 

.02 

•10,324 

.021 

.0142 

•13,061 

.02 

.02 

2,792,622 

5.2609 

4.9004 

'Government  Report. 

"Average  net  paid  sworn  to  by  publisher. 

"'Only  Buffalo  papers,  Publisher  states,  examined  daily  and 
Sunday  by  A.  A.  A. 

tPublisher’s  signed  statement  of  average  gross  figures  on  file 
in  this  office. 

tttAverage  Gross  A.A.A.  Audit. 

*Net  paid  figures  supplied  by  Publisher. 

"Average  net  paid  A.A.A.  Audit. 

Other  circulation  ratings  are  from  Nelson  Chesman’s  Rate 
Book  for  1914. 

New  York  State  population,  9,113,279. 

s  in  the  dual  capacity  of  making  their 
lly  and  nationally. 

rcuklon  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
ci^lation  of  1,787,119. 

jlaOTi,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  buy  the  entire  circula- 
fesf  impossible  for  them  to  sell  circulation  by  states  or 
* 

th  1,787,119  magazine  circulation  in  the  State  of  New 
;in(  i^w'hich  is  $79.56  per  line. 

•  a  $d  use  all  the  circulations  of  the  magazines,  whose 
tti  1,787,119  circulation  which  he  gets  in  New  York 
8.4  per  line. 

inc  hculation  with  the  cost  of  the  combined  concentrated 
ise;  tnt  is  written,  we  find  that  for  $4.9004  per  line  the 
92  12.  On  this  basis,  the  advertiser  gets  in  newspapers 
tht^ost  of  the  magazine  circulation, 
sed  Uig  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions 
sjevaork  State  and  the  degree  to  which  the  dominant 
ical  Operation,  arc  requested  to  communicate  with  THE 
VLlfT,  The  Newspaper  Advocate,  Suite  1117  World 
45F- 


Here  is  another  thing  that  should  interest  tooth  brush 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  those  who  manufacture  tooth 
powder  and  paste. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day — “What  percentage  of  people 
do  you  suppose  use  tooth  brushes?” 

I  answered — “Why,  man,  at  least  90% — probably  100%. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  not  cleaning  their  teeth.” 

He  smiled  and  said — “Well,  you  are  all  wrong.  Only 
about  12%  of  the  people  clean  their  teeth.  This  statement 
is  proved  by  statistics.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  I,  “what  an  opportunity  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tooth  brushes,  powders  and  pastes  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  daily  newspapers.  Heretofore  this  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  confined  to  general  media.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  get  after  the  public  through  the  news¬ 
papers.  Everybody  reads  newspapers.” 

If  only  12%  of  the  9,000,000  people  in  New  York  State 
use  teeth  cleansers,  I  should  think  it  would  pay  hand¬ 
somely  to  conduct  a  campaign  to  reach  the  other  88% — 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  tooth  brushes,  etc. 

This  is  a  mighty  good  illustration  of  the  lack  of  power 
of  general  media^  in  selling  actual  necessities. 

If  nine  manufacturers  will  each  spend  $10,000  a  year, 
or  $90,000  all  told,  they  should  be  able  to  sell  enough 
teeth  necessities  so  that  the  cost  would  not  exceed  one 
cent  per  article  sold. 

It  seems  incredible  that  only  12%  of  the  people  attach 
any  importance  to  keeping  their  teeth  and  mouths  clean 
— yet  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  my  informant,  who  is 
well  posted  on  such  matters. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  should  be  advertised  in 
newspapers  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  to  stop 
enumerating  them.  The  wonder  is  that  so  many  prod¬ 
ucts  are  kept  confidential  by  confining  their  advertising 
in  directions  where  the  cost  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
results. 

In  New  York  State,  for  instance,  a  $90,000  campaign 
will  reach  practically  every  inhabitant  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  per  annum  per  inhabitant. 

A  Million  Dollar  campaign  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  will  cost  but  one  cent  per  annum  per  inhabitant. 

Why  don’t  all  advertisers  see  the  light? 
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PROFITABLE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

BLOOMINGDALE’S  ADOPTS  NEW  ADVERTISING  METHOD 

The  first  big  New  York  department  store  to  adopt  the  advertising  policy  which  has 
proven  so  successful  elsewhere.  An  overnight  change  in  the  method  of  appeal,  and  one 
which  will  have  a  splendid  effect  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Putting  it  up 
to  the  customer  squarely  that  “here  is  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  for  a  dollar,  according 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  market  and  the  merchandise  in  question.^’  An  innova¬ 
tion  that  will  be  closely  watched  in  advertising  circles. 


By  Harry  R.  Drummond. 

New  York,  more  than  any  other  ^ty  in  land,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  but 

it  has  long  been  contended  by  New 
York  retailers  that  “values,”  real  or 
imaginary,  were  necessary  to  attract 
attention  and  that  the  straight  out  un¬ 
adorned  statement  of  facts  was  a  waste 
of  good  money. 

This  event  was  so  revolutionary;  was 
from  such  an  unexpected  source,  that  it 
was  worthy  of  prompt  and  immediate 
investigation. 

So  bright  and  early  last  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  H.  C.  Bloomingdale  was  dated 
up  for  an  interview.  After  two  such 
announcements  it  might  be  expected  that 
in  the  face  of  the  “values”  quoted  by 
other  stores  Bloomingdale’s  place  would 
be  deserted,  but  the  store  was  crowded. 
The  goods  were  displayed  as  usual,  the 
customary  tickets  and  cards  were  in 
place,  but  not  a  “value”  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale,  while  courtesy  per¬ 
sonified,  did  not  seem  at  first  to  be  over¬ 
ly  anxious  to  make  any  statement,  and 
during  the  entire  interview  was  very 
careful  not  to  make  any  statement  that 
could  be  objected  to  by  any  competitor, 
in  any  way. 

He  said  that  while  this  was  a  surprise 
to  the  public  it  was  the  culmination  of 
three  years’  work  on  the  part  of  the 
management.  It  is  the  climax  of  a  long 
drawn  out  campaign. 

“There  was  naturally  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  the  idea  from  the  inside,” 
he  said.  “Buyers  who  had  spent  a  life 
time  in  the  business,  many  of  them  old 
timers  right  here  in  this  store,  said,  ‘It 
can’t  be  done.’  We  argued  with  them, 
pointing  out  our  aims,  ideals  and  ideas. 
Some  of  them  finally  saw  it;  others  re¬ 
fused  to  see  it,  and  had  to  go.  There 
have  been  several  changes  in  department 
heads  during  this  time,  and  some  of 
those  who  left  were  sorely  missed,  but 
we  were  determined,  before  doing  any 
thing  drastic,  to  ‘put  our  house  in  order,’ 
so  to  speak. 

“Today  there  is  not  a  department  man¬ 
ager  in  the  house  who  is  not  fully  in 
accord  with  us  and  our  ideas,  and  they 
are  going  to  win.” 

There  are  few  who  would  pick  this 
store  to  set  a  new  standard,  few  who 
would  go  to  Third  avenue  to  find  ethics 
of  this  kind.  More  power  to  them  for 
doing  it. 

Without  intimating  that  Bloomingdale 
ads  were  any  worse  (or  any  better) 
than  those  of  other  department '  stores, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  what  a  radical 
change  has  been  effected,  overnight,  as 
it  were,  in  the  tone  of  the  copy.  Here 
are  parallel  offerings  noted  in  adver¬ 
tisements  run  January  10  and  January 
24.  They  pretty  nearly  tell  the  story. 
JANUARY  10. 

“This  $49  Suite  $39.50” 

Great  Annual  Sale  of  $3  and  $4  Eve¬ 
ning  Slippers  $1.65  and  $225. 

Sample  Underwear  Special  at  49c,  val¬ 
ues  up  to  79c. 

$2  Pure  Linen  Table  Cloths  $1.48. 
12^c  Turkish  Bath  Towels  8c. 
Nightgowns  values  up  to  $2.98,  $1.39. 
JANUARY  24. 

“Adam”  Mahogany  10  Piece  Dining 
Room  Suite,  Special  for  this  Sale  $130. 

Women’s  black  or  tan  button  or  lace 
Shoes  or  Oxfords  reduced  to  $1.98. 

Annual  Clearance  Sale  Dress  Trim¬ 
mings. 

Continues  this  entire  week. 

(No  comparative  prices.) 

Third  avenue  is  not  a  fashionable  shop¬ 
ping  street,  it  is  more  of  a  headquarters 
for  economy.  Saving  is  considered  a 
great  art  amongst  the  people  who  shop 
at  Bloomingdale’s,  and  there  are  few 
stores,  if  an)',  where  such  an  idea  would 
be  expected  to  start. 


.America  is  a  city  of  traditions.  Other 
communities,  being  newer,  and  populat¬ 
ed  by  pioneers  who  thought  pretty  well 
of  themselves  and  a  great  deal  for 
themselves,  have  introduced  innovations 
entirely  foreign  to  metropolitan  tradi¬ 
tion  and  have  gotten  away  with  them 
rather  successfully. 

In  retail  merchandising  Macy’s  was 
the  first  department  store,  and  was  a 
metropolitan  innovation.  It  was  the  first 
“cut  price”  department  store,  the  “daddy 
of  the  bunch,”  so  to  speak.  Mac)t’s  was 
responsible  for  many  of  the  blessings  as 
well  as  many  of  the  curses  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  “marvelous  method  of  modern  mer¬ 
chandising.” 

But  New  York  merchants,  particularly 
in  department  stores,  have  clung  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  original  theory  advanced 
by  Macy,  until  it  has  become  an  unwrit¬ 
ten  law  that,  in  order  to  sell  anything 
it  was  highly  necessary  to  give,  or  at 
least  claim  to  give  a  “value”  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  price  charged. 

To  be  sure  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  other  cities  had  merchants  who 
did  not  merchandise  that  way — but  they 
were  “country  merchants.” 

But  still  New  York  merchants  stuck 
tenaciously  to  tradition. 

Some  said  it  was  perfectly  all  right 
and  proper.  Some  said  they  could  not 
meet  competition  without  it,  and  that 
they  did  not  dare  stop.  Meanwhile  ad¬ 
vertising  expense  increased.  Space  cost 
more  money  and  returns  were  less  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

One  big  newspaper  publisher  has  said 
that  within  the  last  five  years  New  York 
daily  papers  have  lost  $1,(X)0,000  a  year 
in  revenue  from  department  stores  that 
have  either  failed  or  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

And  the  old  timers  still  sang  “There’ll 
Come  a  Time  Some  Day.” 

Knowing  ones,  cranks  and  reformers 
have  freely  predicted  that  some  day 
some  big  department  store  in  New  York 
City  would  come  under  the  management 
of  some  man  who  would  have  sufficient 
backbone,  coupled  with  an  adequate 
foresight  to  bring  his  advertising  down 
from  the  present  flights  of  keen  and 
vivid  imagination  to  realms  where  the 
ordinarily  intelligent  people  could  un¬ 
derstand  or  at  least  believe  a  part  of  it. 
It  has  happened. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  22,  1915, 
the  advertisement  in  question  burst  forth 
and  it  was  noticed. 

January  22  is  not  a  particularly  good 
date  on  which  to  introduce  new  goods, 
and  it  is  almost  a  tradition  that  old 
goods,  hangovers,  job  lots,  and  season 
end  merchandise  of  every  description 
must  be  touted  as  the  finest  goods  pro¬ 
duced  and  “worth”  from  10  to  100  per 
cent,  more  than  the  price  at  which  they 
may  be  secured. 

But  this  ad  was  not  a  story  of  new 
goods,  neither  were  there  any  “values” 
real  or  imaginary,  quoted  in  it. 

It  was  merely  “we  have  this  to  sell 
at  this  price.” 

No,  gentle  reader,  it  was  not  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Fifth  avenue  store  that  woke 
up.  Neither  was  it  a  smart  34th  or  42d 
street  shop,  nor  yet  a  Broadway  empor¬ 
ium.  It  was  Bloomingdale’s.  on  Third 
avenue,  at  59th  street.  Third  ave¬ 
nue!  Just  think  of  that. 

Following  this  initial  non-comparative 
price  ad  in  Sunda3^’s  papers  was  a  six- 
column  ad  carrying  amongst  other 
things  the  announcement  of  the  great 
February  furniture  sale,  and  not  a  com¬ 
parative  price. 

Such  things  happen  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 


For  years  this  store  has  been  a  factor 
in  the  mercantile  life  of  New  York. 
Originally  it  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  or  at  least  way  up  town,  but  now 
there  are  real  substantial  stores  far 
north  of  it.  The  growth  has  been  steady 
and  satisfactory  and  the  business  ethics 
the  same  as  those  generally  practiced. 

“Commercial  Honesty”  has  been  the 
standard  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
management,  following  the  time  honored 
advice,  “When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  do,”  did  as  New  Yorkers  do  in 
New  York. 

The  store  at  present  is  managed  by 
three  brothers,  S.  J.,  H.  C.  and  I.  I. 
Bloomingdale,  and  they  are  agreed  that 
notwithstanding  sins  of  omission  or  com¬ 
mission;  notwithstanding  what  other 
stores  do  in  the  way  of  “values,”  they 
are  going  to  build  their  future  on  the 
public’s  discrimination.  It  is  probably 
fair  to  say  that  there  are  few  if  any 
big  department  stores  in  New  York 
where  you  do  not  get  full  value  for  the 
money  you  spend,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  are  few  if  any  department 
stores  in  New  York  where  “values”  are 
not  exaggerated  in  the  advertising. 

M’hen  asked  what  it  was  that  deter¬ 
mined  them  to  introduce  this  innovation 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Bloomingdale  said 
that  it  had  finally  dawned  on  them  that 
bargain  advertising  is  not  the  business 
building  kind,  rather  it  is  the  business 
stimulating  kind  and  that  the  business 
was  receiving  too  much  stimulant. 

“I  wont  admit  that  any  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  untruthful,  neither  will 
I  intimate  that  any  competitor’s  adver¬ 
tising  is  untruthful,  but  I  will  have  to 
admit  that  much  of  it  is  unbelievable. 
It  does  not  build  confidence  and  steady, 
substantial  business  is  not  built  without 
confidence. 

“If  we  manage  to  shade  a  competitor’s 
price  a  few  cents  we  take  his  trade  away 
from  him  and  if  at  the  same  time  some 
other  competitor  quotes  a  greater  value 
than  we  do  he  gets  the  customer  from 
us.  Now  if  we  can  so  write  our  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  people  will  ’be  taught 
that  whatever  they  buy  of  us  at  what¬ 
ever  price  it  is  right  we  will  build  a  line 
of  regular  customers  who  will  rely  upon 
us  for  whatever  they  want  and  who  will 
not  be  lured  away  from  us. 

“We  are  not  actuated  by  any  moral 
motives,  neither  do  we  set  ourselves  up 
to  be  any  better  than  anyone  else. 

“We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to 
criticize  anyone  else,  but  we  are  going 
to  do  business  on  the  non-comparative 
price  basis  from  now  on.” 

It  might  be  noted  that  Bloomingdale’s, 
together  with  other  New  York  stores, 
have  been  recently  “caught  without  the 
goods”  and  this  probably  hastened  the 
change.  But  it  was  due  to  happen,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  highly 
profitable. 


For  Foreign  Language 
Publications  through¬ 
out  United  States  and 
Canada  consult 
MODELL 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

ISO  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City 

Telephone  Beekman  1142 


We  can  increase  your  business  — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clippings  can  be  made  a  busi¬ 
ness-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 
Establishtd  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Most  Far  Reaching  Newspaper 
Reading  Concern  in  Existence 

ATLAS  PRESS 
CUPPING  BUREAU 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET.  Manaser 

We  furnish  everything  that  looks 
like  a  press  clipping  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Our  Motto— RESULTS  COUNT 


218  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  la  answered  by  obtaining  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clipping  on  all  matteia  of 
interest  to  yon,  prints  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of  CAN¬ 
ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service, 
rates — special  rates  am 
and  Newspapers. 


regular  press  clipping 
md  discounts  to  Trade 


is  well  pleased  with  the  Scott  Multi-Unit  Double  Sex¬ 
tuple-Triple  Quadruple  Press.  It  makes  all  the  com¬ 
binations  desired  and  has  no  idle  sections. 

“THE  PRESS  THAT  LASTS  A  LIFETIME” 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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RETAIL  ADVERTISING. 

Some  Practical  Suggestion*  on  Build¬ 
ing  Up  Trade — Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Pays  Best — How  Much  to 

Spend — Things  Publicity  Will  Not 

Do— Best  Kind  of  Copy  to  Use. 

“How  to  Advertise  a  Retail  Store” 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  recently 
delivered  by  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard, 
editor  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
before  the  leading  business  men  of  Mor¬ 
ristown  at  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ing.  His  remarks  were  listened  to  with 
deep  interest  and  at  the  close  he  was 
given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
audience.  Among  other  things  Mr. 
Blanchard  said : 

“There  are  five  things  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  successful  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  namely,  a  good  store,  a  stock  of 
reliable  merchandise  at  fair  prices,  cour¬ 
teous  and  intelligent  salesmanship,  good 
will  and  advertising. 

“I  do  not  contend  that  a  business  can¬ 
not  succeed  without  advertising,  because 
I  have  known  a  few  cases  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  but  they  are  so  exceptional  that 
they  are  hardly  worth  considering.  I 
am  sure  that  any  of  you  who  have 
studied  modern  merchandising  methods 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  greatest  business  force  avail¬ 
able  to  mankind.  While  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  a  merchant  can  in  the 
course  of  15  or  20  years  establish  a 
successful  business  without  advertising 
he  could  reach  the  same  result  in  half 
the  time  if  he  used  printer’s  ink.  Ad¬ 
vertising  reaches  out  after  the  people 
and  brings  them  to  your  store,  money 
in  hand,  to  purchase  goods  you  have  for 
sale.  Advertising  is  only  salesmanship 
on  paper. 

THING  advertising  WON’t  DO. 

“Although  advertising  is  such  a  great 
business  force  it  will  not  do  everything. 
It  will  not  supply  the  storekeeper  with 
brains.  If  he  does  not  possess  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  his  business,  if  he 
does  not  seek  to  establish  himself  in 
public  favor,  or  does  not  deal  honestly 
or  fairly  with  his  customers,  -advertising 
will  not  save  him  from  bankruptcy  court. 
Advertising  will  not  permanently  estab¬ 
lish  the  success  of  any  business  that  is 
not  intelligently  conducted  and  does  not 
give  honest  value. 

“One  of  the  most  prevalent  miscon¬ 
ceptions  in  the  retail  field  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  luxury  that  can  only  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  stores  doing  large  business. 
Advertising  is  no  more  of  a  luxury  than 
is  rent  or  taxes  or  electric  light  or  steam 
heat  when  intelligently  and  economically 
used.  You  don’t  consider  your  best 
clerk  an  unnecessary  expense  because  he 
is  a  good  salesman.  Advertising  is  the 
best  salesman  and  the  cheapest  you  can 
employ. 

“M  hen  you  open  your  spring  display 
of  millinery  or  lay  in  a  new  stock  of 
groceries  you  cannot  call  upon  the  one, 
two  or  three  thousand  women  in  your 
city  to  invite  them  to  come  and  inspect 
the  goods.  You  can,  however,  place  an 
advertisement  in  your  daily  newspaper 
that  will  be  seen  and  read  by  practically 
all  the  women  of  Morristown  and  vi¬ 
cinity  who  would  be  interested  in  your 
opening.  If  you  undertake  to  reach 
them  by  printed  letter  under  a  2  cent 
stamp  the  cost  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
advertisement. 

HOW  MUCH  TO  SPEND. 

“How  much  should  a  merchant  spend 
in  advertising?  It  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
that  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  business  of  the  year  should  be 
spent  in  advertising.  Thus  if  a  man 
is  doing  $50,000  b^usiness  a  year  he 
should  spend  at  least  $500.  Many  stores 
spend  2  and  3  per  cent.  The  big  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  New  York  spend  as  high 
as  4  per  cent.  Marshall,  Field  &  Co.|s 
department  store  in  Chicago,  which  is 
probably  the  largest  business  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States,  spends  less  than  254 
per  cent. 

“As  newspaper  advertising  is  now  re 
garded  as  the  best  form  of  publicity  the 
local  merhcant  can  employ,  60  or  70 


per  cent,  of  his  appropriation  in  news¬ 
paper  publicity,  the  remainder  being  ex¬ 
pended  for  circular  letters  and  other 
methods  for  attracting  public  attention. 

“Much  money  is  wasted  by  easy-going 
merchants  on  programs  and  in  various 
catch  penny  advertising  schemes.  Money 
thus  spent  brings  little  or  no  return  and 
yet  is  considered  as  advertising,  but  it 
is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

writing  the  copy. 

“Copy  for  your  newspaper  advertising 
should  be  prepared  with  care.  It  should 
not  be  left  until  the  last  minute  be¬ 
fore  the  paper  goes  to  press.  If  you  are 
going  to  make  the  space  pay  as  it  should 
you  must  put  the  brains  into  what  you 
write. 

“Do  not  under  any  circumstances  re¬ 
peat  the  same  advertisement  in  a  weekly 
paper,  and  in  a  daily  the  copy  should  be 
changed  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Make  your  advertisement  reflect 
the  news  of  your  store.  Talk  to  the 
public  as  you  would  talk  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  Use  plain  and  simple  English. 
Try  to  describe  things  so  that  people 
will  want  to  buy  the  things  you  have  to 
offer. 

“Above  all  things  else,  tell  the  truth 
in  your  advertising.  Don’t  say  that  a 
woman’s  cloak  is  worh  $25  but  that 
you  are  going  to  sell  it  for  $10  when 
you  know  down  in  your  heart  that  the 
cloak  is  not  worth  any  more  than  you 
are  asking  for  it.  The  most  successful 
retail  businesses  I  know  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  through  this  principal.  When  the 
women  of  your  city  find  by  experience 
that  the  store  tells  the  truth  about  its 
goods,  makes  no  rhisrepresentations  and 
endeavors  to  make  the  customer  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  purchases  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  returning  money  for  goods  that 
do  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  fortune  of 
that  merchant  is  made.” 

Mr.  Blanchard  explained  the  use  of 
auxiliary  forms  of  advertising,  had 
something  to  say  about  the  use  of  card 
indexes  and  stated  that  most  merchants 
did  not  appreciate  the  -value  of  their 
store  windows  as  advertising  mediums. 

After  he  had  concluded  his  address 
his  hearers  kept  him  busy  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  answering  questions. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Houston,  Tex., 
Ad  Club,  Jan.  19,  several  amendments 
to  the  constitution  passed  the  second 
reading  to  be  submitted  for  final  adop¬ 
tion  at  the  next  meeting.  Officers  and 
directors  were  elected  as  follows :  Her¬ 
bert  C.  May,  president;  J.  B.  Westover, 
first  vice-president;  F.  Happy  Day,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
secretary -treasurer. 

Directors :  H.  G.  Bastian,  Jos.  H. 
Beek,  A.  E.  Clarkson,  S.  A.  Craig,  F. 
Happy  Day,  Robt.  C.  Kerr,  E.  E.  Letch 
worth,  Herbert  C.  May,  J.  B.  Westover. 

Mayor  Samuel  Park  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Salt  Lake,  which 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Utah  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  January  27.  Another  big 
feature  of  the  program  was  a  stringed 
orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
George  E.  Skelton,  which  rendered  a 
number  of  selections  during  the  banquet. 

Advertising  men  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  will  be  brought  to  Johnstown,  Pa., 
by  the  Ad-Press  Club  to  lecture  on 
various  phases  of  the  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  local  merchants.  These  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  one  part  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  on  advertising  which 
the  Ad-Press  Club  will  wage. 

Merle  Sedenor  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
chairman  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  True  Ad 
Club  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Henry  Wat- 
terson  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  27.  Ben 
S.  Washer  was  toastmaster  and  there 
was  a  very  large  attendance.  Jas. 
Schermarhorn,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  also 
spoke. 

Preliminary  steps  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Ad  Club  were  taken  at  a 
record  meeting  of  the  merchant’s  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Reading,  Pa.  Its  purpose  will  be  to 
improve  the  tone  of  local  advertise¬ 
ments.  Theodore  Davi»,  advertising 
manager  of  C.  K.  Whitner  &  Co.,  and 


Sherrard  Ewing,  the  chamber’s  secre¬ 
tary,  are  the  committee  to  further  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  Ad  Club,  of  New  Orleans,  elected 
new  directors  and  new  officers  Jan.  12. 
The  ofticers  are  all  active  members  of 
selling  firms  interested  in  advertising 
from  the  advertisers’  viewpoint.  Gayle 
Aiken,  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
Maison  Blanche,  was  elected  president; 
H.  E.  Groffman,  sales  manager  of 
Southern  district  for  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  vice-president,  and  Paul  Ren- 
shaw,  advertising  manager  for  the  D.  H. 
Holmes  Company,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

At  the  regular  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ad.  Men’s  Club  Jan. 
14  at  1  o’clock  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  hand¬ 
some  loving  cup  was  presented,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  club,  to  L.  D.  Hicks,  who 
was  general  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  recent  hog  and  hominy 
carnival. 


Educate 
Readers  to 
Read 
Classified 
Advertising 

I  have  some  hundreds  of  original  edu¬ 
cational  ads,  specially  prepared  for  the 
quick  education  of  readers  of  newspapers 
to  read  classified  advertising.  I  would 
like  to  make  sale  of  these  to  a  large  news¬ 
paper  desiring  to  inaugurate  a  year’s 
campaign  in  the  education  of  its  readers 
along  the  classified  line.  Will  forward 
sample  copies  of  ads.  Address  14t5,  Care 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 

At  last  week’s  luncheon  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Ad  Men’s  Club  a  handsome  belt 
bearing  a  gold  “Truth”  buckle  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  J.  Montgomery  Brown,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Record,  of  that 
city,  as  emblematic  of  the  work  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  doing  in  advocating 
truth  in  advertising.  Mr.  Brown,  it  wilt 
be  remembered,  was  the  originator  of 
the  “Truth”  emblem  adopted  by  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.  two  years  ago. 

In  an  address  on  “Advertising  a  City” 
Prof.  C.  C.  Gumm,  of  the  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University,  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  municipal  newspaper  by  Fort 
Worth.  He  said ;  “This  paper  should 
be  maintained  by  the  city  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  the  citizens  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  suggest  city  improvements 
and  for  receiving  reports  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  our  civic  officers.  It  should 
be  strictly  non-partisan,  an  unhampered 
clearing  house  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  municipal  affairs.  It  should  have 
for  its  prime  object  the  education  of  the 
citizen  in  all  municipal  matters.  Los 
Angeles  has  such  a  paper.  New  York  an¬ 
other,  and  I  presume  that  there  are 
many  other  cities  that  have  such  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  paper.  In  these  places  that  I 
have  named  the  paper  has  proved  to  be 
a  potent  factor  in  municipal  education 
of  the  citizenship.  If  you  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  separate  existence  to  this 
municipal  paper,  then  I  beg  leave  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  be  instituted  and  operated 
by  the  Municipal  Club.” 

President,  J.  Arthur  Johnson;  first 
vice-president,  M.  E.  Holderness;  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president,  Henry  Teitlebaum; 
secretary-treasurer.  Miss  F.  W.  Foulke. 

Directors — Robt.  Burch,  J.  H.  Allison, 
Jno.  Gray,  D.  M.  Smith,  Joe  Morse, 
Olney  Davies,  Alfred  Merritt,  Walter 
Clark,  Robt.  Cheek,  W.  B.  Hoffman, 

Vernon  Tupper  and  Battle  Clark. 


CHARLES  SEESTED 


direct  representative 


41  Park  Row 


New  York 


Telephone  569  Cortlandt. 


Any  newspaper  looking  for 

representation  in  the  foreign 
field  and  wanting  representation  that 
really  represents  will  do  well  to  open 
negotiations  with  me. 

For  sixteen  years,  while  represent¬ 
ing  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  New 
York,  I  have  been  getting  acquainted, 
learning  where  to  go  for  business, 
how  to  get  it  when  I  got  there,  and 
the  best  way  to  keep  that  business 
once  secured. 

My  experience  and  my  acquaintance 
place  me  in  a  position  where  I  can  offer 
the  right  kind  of  representation  to  the 
right  kind  of  paper. 

A  letter  to  me  will  start  something. 
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The  editor  and  publisher  and  journalist. 


January  30,  I9l5 


CIRCULATION  NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Being  a  Department  Edited  by  a  Regular  Circulation  Man  and 
Designed  to  be  Helpful  to  Circulation  Managers  Everywhere. 

By  Harvester 


COMMENTING  upon  the  career  of  an  old  New  York 
fire  fighter  who  met  death  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  some  months  ago,  the  newspaper  of  the  city  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  he  never  sent  his  men  where  he  would 
not  go  himself.  No  branch  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  in 
was  beneath  him,  no  hazard  to  great  for  him  unless  also,  in 
his  judgment,  too  great  for  his  subordinates.  The  idea  has 
a  slightly  changed  application  to  newspaper  circulation,  but 
it  is  pertinent,  nevertheless. 

The  circulation  manager  who  makes  good  in  the  greatest 
degree  *s  the  one  who  can  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  men 
he  directs.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prescribe  “dope”  for 
the  other  fellow.  Being  able  to  swallow  the  pill  yourself 
is  more  convincing  to  him  that  it  can  be  done.  And  if  he’s 
on  your  payroll  and  worth  space  his  name  occupies  there, 
he  only  needs  to  be  comiinced  that  it  can  be  done.  Which 
means  that  your  greatest  service  to  him,  and,  through  him, 
to  yourself  lies  in  your  control  of  his  mental  attitude  toward 
his  work. 

If  you  send  him  to  do  impossible  things  under  impossible 
circumstances  you  spoil  his  attitude  toward,  and,  therefore, 
his  effort  in,  succeeding  tasks.  If  you  send  him  to  do  pos¬ 
sible  things  and  under  possible  circumstances,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  demonstrate  it  to  him  when  occasion  requires. 
Merely  to  tell  him  it  is  possible  won’t  do. 

In  a  town  of  10,000  population,  thirty  subscribers  to  an 
out-of-town  newspaper  had  to  get  along  without  it  tempo 
rarily,  because  the  newspaper’s  road  man,  a  new  employe, 
sent  to  transfer  the  agency,  had  talked  with  his  chief  before 
leaving  the  office  about  obtaining  the  list  of  subscribers’ 
names  from  the  old  agent  by  means  of  a  possessory  warrant, 
bail  trover,  or  other  legal  procedure.  ()n  interviewing  the 
old  agent,  and  finding  that  the  subscribers’  list  would  not  be 
surrendered  without  a  fight,  the  road  man  wired  his  office 
that  information  and  asked  instructions.  While  awaiting 
them,  he  proceeded  to  appoint  a  new  agent,  and.  selecting  a 
a  youngster  who  possessed  the  qualifications  desired,  can¬ 
vassed  the  town  with  him.  The  new  agent’s  brother  was 
induced  to  help  with  the  work  of  canvassing.  In  three  days 
a  total  of  130  orders  for  the  paper  had  been  taken.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  road  man’s  r^uest  for  instructions  regarding  legal 
procedure  had  been  misinterpreted  by  his  chief,  and  replied 
to  sarcastically.  “You  told  me,”  wrote  the  boss,  “that  you 
were  an  experienced  circulation  man.  A  school  boy  would 
know  that  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  canvass,  get  busy.” 
The  road  man’s  reply  to  this  was  equally  hot.  It  read:  “I 
can  see  that  what  I  don’t  know  about  newspaper  circulation 
will  never  be  learned  under  you.  Before  I  left  the  office  you 
impressed  on  me  your  intense  desire  to  force  your  agent,  by 
legal  means,  if  necessary,  to  surrender  his  subscribers’  list. 
I  wanted  to  afford  you  that  satisfaction  if  it  would  do  you 
any  good.  Meantime,  proceeding  along  right  lines,  130  orders 
had  been  taken  here  before  your  letter  was  received.  The 
new  agent’s  bond  is  enclosed.  Either  retract  the  contents  of 
your  letter  or  get  a  man  for  my  place.  Wire  your  decision.” 
The  retraction  came,  by  wire.  He  had  taught  his  chief  the 
necessity  for  getting  the  road  man’s  point  of  view,  and  his 
instructions,  from  that  date  forward  did  not  confine  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  situation  to  a  narrow  impossible  line. 

You  can’t  depend  upon  preserving  the  subordinate’s  point 
of  view  because  you  have  passed  through  his  line  of  work 
on  your  way  to  the  top.  You  must  refresh  your  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  he  meets.  You  must  be  able  tp  challenge 
him  to  bring  the  hard  nuts  to  you  to  be  cracked.  If  you 
can  demonstrate  to  him  that  the  things  you  want  done  can 
be  done — that  you  can  do  them — his  respect  for  you  will 
increase,  he  will  change  his  mental  attitude  toward  the 
work  required,  and  his  efficiency  will  increase  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  routine  matters.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  development  of  ideas  that  spring  from  a  healthy  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper’s  welfare.  Employers  of  the  advertising  and 
circulation  departments  of  one  big  city  newspaper  have  fre¬ 
quent  “get-together”  luncheons.  On  these  occasions  there 
is  general  discussion  of  the  newspaper’s  progress,  plans  for 
future,  etc.  Recently  there  was  shown  at  one  of  these  lunch¬ 
eons,  the  photograph  of  a  wagon  used  in  distributing  a  rival 
newspaper.  The  wagon  had  carried  flaring  announcements 
that  the  rival  paper  would  soon  begin  publication  of  a  course 
of  lessons  in  home  needlework.  Every  man  present  at  the 
luncheon  had  seen  the  announcement  borne  through  the 
streets,  but  it  had  no  particular  significance  for  them.  W'hen 
reminded,  however,  that  the  newspaper  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  had  been  talking  “class”  to  its  advertisers — pretend¬ 
ing  that  it  went  into  only  the  homes  of  well-toydo  citizens 
and  that  this  fact  accounted  for  its  very  limited  circulation — 
the  effect  of  the  home  needlework  announcement,  photo¬ 
graphed  for  use  in  combating  this  argument,  was  instantly 
apparent. 

The  man  who  displayed  the  photograph— himself  an  ex¬ 
ecutive — woke  up  that  group  of  luneners  with :  “This  idea 
originated  with  the  boss  himself.  It’s  the  third  good  one  he 
has  put  over  within  a  few  weeks.  We’re  on  his  payroll,  and 
we’re  expected  to  deliver  some  of  this  sort  of  effort  as  well 
as  the  routine  stuff.  He  couldn’t  be  here  today,  so  he  told 
me  to  say  to  you  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  do  all  of  the  thinking 
for  this  institution  while  he’s  paying  others  to  do  some  of 


it  for  him,  and  that  he  expects  you  to  increase  your  batting 
averages  without  waiting  for  a  broader  hint.” 

Wasn’t  that  line  of  talk  strengthened  by  the  publisher’s 
demonstration  of  his  own  ability  to  think  r  It  would  have 
had  mighty  little  effect  without  that  demonstration.  He 
wasn’t  askmg  them  to  “go  anywhere  that  he  wouldn’t  go 
himself’ — to  do  anything  he  couldn’t  do  himself.  Men  will 
follow  that  sort  of  leader,  and  do  his  bidding  loyally,  earn¬ 
estly — and  efficiently. 

«  »  « 

The  RACINE  (WIS.)  CALL  inaugurated  a  new  collec¬ 
tion  system  January  1,  by  which  the  carriers  make  the 
collections.  « 

All  the  boys  have  been  carefully  drilled  in  tlie  work  which 
they  are  to  do  and  will  be  supplied  with  proper  coupon  re¬ 
ceipts  for  each  customer.  The  youngsters  are  taking  hold 
of  the  new  work  with  an  enthusiasm  that  bodes  great  success. 

As  a  stimulus  for  good  work  Mr.  Williams,  the  Call’s 
circulation  manager,  has  offered  a  prize  of  to  the  boy 
making  the  highest  percentage  of  collections  and  $1  to  the 
boy  making  the  second  highest  percentage. 

These  prizes  will  not  be  predicated  on  the  amount  of 
money  collected  but  upon  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
number  of  subscribers  on  each  boy’s  route.  Subscribers  can 
therefore  assist  their  carrier  boy  in  his  contest  by  paying 
him  promptly. 

*  «  « 

For  startling  the  population  with  the  cry,  “Wuxtry  pa- 
perl  All  about  America  declaring  war  on  England,” 
two  newsboys  were  fined  $5  by  Magistrate  Wallace  Bor¬ 
land,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  boys,  Jacob  Muff  son,  aged 
19,  of  the  Hotel  Yoder,  and  Harry  Slain,  aged  17,  of  16 
Pride  street,  committed  the  alleged  offense  in  Homewood 
avenue  January  8. 

*  *  * 

The  el  PASO  herald  has  established  another  auto¬ 
mobile  newspaper  delivery  service  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  New  Mexico  which  carries  the  Herald  to  sub¬ 
scribers  between  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  La  Mesa,  N.  M.  The 
round  trip  mileage  on  this  route  is  64  miles.  The  car  leaves 
the  Herald  office  at  3:30  p.  m.  each  day,  immediately  after 
the  city  edition  of  the  Herald  is  published.  All  ranches 
and  small  towns  between  El  Paso  and  La  Mesa  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  Herald. 

This  is  the  third  auto  delivery  line  which  the  Herald  has 
established  in  the  past  two  years,  one  going  from  El  Paso 
to  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  the  round  trip  distance  of  which  is 
88  miles,  the  other  going  from  El  Paso  to  Clint,  Texas,  the 
round  trip  distance  of  which  is  42  miles.  These  three  routes 
now  give  the  Herald  194  miles  of  auto  delivery  service, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  the  longest  auto  delivery  route  in  the 
United  States. 

Passengers  are  carried  on  all  of  the  El  Paso  Herald  auto 
lines  and  packages  and  parcels  are  delivered  to  points  along 
the  route. 

The  Herald  has  no  opposition  from  any  other  newspaper 
in  this  section,  so  far  as  auto  lines  are  concerned,  thys  giving 
the  Herald  a  clean  sweep  of  all  this  outside  territory.  Any 
newspaper  that  desires  full  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  auto  delivery  service  may  receive  them  by 
writing  to  H.  H.  Fris,  circulation  manager  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

¥  * 

LEANDER  J.  NEISS,  formerly  of  the  circulation  staff 
of  the  Chicago  American,  was  a  New  York  visitor 
this  week,  making  arrangements  for  the  publication  in  Qn- 
cago  of  a  new  motion  picture  weekly.  The  new  book  will 
be  known  as  Feature  Movie  Magazine,  with  headquarters 
at  1010  Advertising  Building,  Chicago. 

* 

EARST’S  Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday  American  en¬ 
tertained  one  hundred  and  fifty  out-of-town  agents  at 
a  “get-together  party”  on  January  14.  The  affair  proved 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of  its  kind  ever  staged 
in  Dixie.  The  Georgian  and  American  provided  hotel 
accommodations  and  meals  from  the  morning  of  January  14 
to  the  following  morning.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  dispense  some  efficiency  hints  in  talks  by 
Circulation  Manager  Albert  E.  Ellis,  Country  Circulation 
Manager  Chas.  Chandler,  Magazine  Circulator  J.  W.  Lyerly 
and  others  of  the  staff. 

The  entertainment  provided  for  the  visitors  included  an 
automobile  trip  about  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  a  banquet 
at  the  Kimball  House  in  the  early  evening,  followed  by  a 
theatre  party. 

The  banquet  program  included  reproductions  of  pages 
from  the  American.  An  “Agents’  Extra,”  made  up  to  fol¬ 
low  the  “dress”  of  a  regular  edition  of  the  Georgian — red 
“fudge”  and  all — furnished  another  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Georgian-American 
agents  will  long  remember  the  gala  day.  Also  that  they  will 
have  a  better  view  of  the  publication  officers’  side  of  their 
work.  Whatever  the  expense,  ’tis  our  belief  that  the  Geor¬ 
gian-American  enterprising  promotion  stunt  will  prove  worth 
while^  and  lasting  in  gcK^  results. 


Seven  strong  newspapers — 
each  wields  a  force  in  its 
community  that  honest  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  esnploy  to  advantase. 
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I  (Momins  Dailr  and  Snndar) 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 

(Momins  Dailv  and  Snndar) 


THE  DENVER  TIMES 

(Evanins  Daily) 


THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

(Momins  Daily  and  Simday) 


The  Shaffer  Group 


THE  SEAHLE  TIMES 

“The  Best  That  Money  Can  Buy” 

Daily,  73,000 
Sunday,  90,000 
57,000  in  Seattle 

A  copy  to  every  family. 

Largest  circulation  by  many  thousands 
of  any  daily  or  Sunday  paper  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast. 

During  1914,  the  Times  led  the  P.  I. 
by  3,800,000  agate  lines.  The  Times  goievd 
33,000  lines  and  P.  I.  lost  650,000  lines. 
LARGEST  QUANTITY 
BEST  QUALITY  CIRCULATION 

1  he  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Sells  at  6c.  per  copy  or  $9.00  a  year 
Ciw^nlslinn  I  Week  Days,  60,560  Net 

Lircalalion  }  Sundays,  144,970  Net 

The  only  non-returnable  news¬ 
paper  in  Los  Angeles.  Over  90  % 
delivered  by  carrier  into  the 
homes.  Reaches  783^  %  of  fami¬ 
lies  listed  in  Blue  Book  of  Los 
Angeles. 

M.  D.  HUNTON  W.  H.  WILSON 

221  FHth  Ave.,  New  York  Hearsl  Bldg..  Chicato 


^iie  :f  loriba  iiletropoUi; 

FLORIDA'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

GUARANTEES  TO  ALL  ADVER- 
TISERS  MORE  DAILY,  NET 
PAID,  HOME  DELIVERED  CIR¬ 
CULATION  IN  JACKSONVILLE 
AND  WITHIN  A  RADIUS  OF  100 
MILES  IN  FLORIDA  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  230  Filth  Are. 

Cliicago,  Lytton  Buildisg. 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

ErXAMINErK 

to  cover  the'  GREAT  SOUTHWBST 

150,000 


IN 

Colorado  Springs 

ITS 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

J.  r.  McKinney  a  son 
Now  York  CUeago 
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THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 


TOP  O’  THE  WORLD 


IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

You  will  make  no  mistake  by  using 

The  Johnstown  Leader 

The  management  of  this  news¬ 
paper  believes  in  co-operating 
with  national  advertisers. 

S.  G.  LINDENSTEIN,  INC. 

Special  Repreaentative 
18  East  28th  Street  New  York  City 


Being  observations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 


Has  the  Largest 

Daily  and  Suntlay 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  lepresentatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Meiropoiitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


BF.  SCHLESINGER,  General  Manager  of  the  Emporium,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  largest  department  store,  has  been  in  New  York  for  a  few 
•  days,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

It  was  a  pleasure,  too,  for  he  is  a  mighty  wholesome  fellow. 

When  a  man  travels  over  half  way  across  the  country  to  take  charge 
of  a  department  store  doing  one  and  three-quarters  million  dollars  business 
on  a  four  per  cent,  plus  advertising  expenses;  turns  things  upside  down,  so 
to  speak,  and  in  eight  years  changes  it  to  an  eight  million  dollar  business  on 
a  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  advertising  expense,  he  may  be  excused  if 
he  gets  a  trifle  chesty  and  points  with  pardonable  pride  at  what  he  has  done. 

Only  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  npt  grown  chesty,  neither  does  he  “point 
with  pride.’’  To  hear  him  talk  it  was  not  “me,”  but  “we,”  that  did  things, 
and  it  was  nothing  much  that  “we”  did,  either. 

Basing  one’s  advertising  on  an  entirely  different  viewpoint,  utterly  and 
absolutely  ignoring  what  competitors  said  or  did,  eliminating  superlatives 
and  bombast  was  not  “such  a  much,”  according  to  Mr.  Schlesinger. 

He  told  us  many  more  things,  too.  For  instance,  the  Emporium 
was  the  first  store  in  San  Francisco  to  close  up  at  6  p.  m.  Christmas  week — 
the  average  wage  of  employees  drawing  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month  is  over  forty  dollars,  and  this  includes  the  cash  girls  and  stock  boys; 
there  has  not  been  a  resignation  or  discharge  among  the  department  heads 
in  that  time  through  dissatisfaction,  and  in  other  ways  the  store  is  almost 
ideal. 

And,  without  knowing  it,  we  will  lay  a  bet  that  the  head  porter  of  the 
Emporium  is  a  great  deal  more  self  important  than  Mr.  Schlesinger  is. 

He  says  they  do  things  the  way  they  do  because  it  pays  them  in  real 
dollars  and  cents. 

*  V  V 

AJ.  HART,  of  Cammeyer’s  Shoe  Store,  writes  to  a  Top  o’  The  World, 
under  date  of  January  20th,  in  protest  ngainst  a  comment  recently 
•  made  on  one  of  the  clearance  sale  ads  run  by  bis  store. 

Investigation  brings  out  the  point  that  the  ad  did  not  mean  what  it 
said,  that  it  was  ambiguous  and  misleading,  not  from  any  intent  to  mis¬ 
lead,  but  through  careless  construction. 

Mr.  Hart  thinks  an  explanation  is  due,  so  here  is  the  explanation. 


There  is  no  [duplication  or  Substi¬ 
tution  in 

Pittsburg  Leader 
Circulation 

Ask  us  about  the  Pittsburg  Terri¬ 
tory  and  in  what  way  the  Leader  it 
the  important  paper. 

VERREE.  &  CONKLIN 

Foraign  Rapraeantatlvas 
Stager  Building,  Chicaiio 

BrunswicH  Bldg.,  New  York 


Sunday  and  Eveiy  Week 
Day 


On  Sunday  as  well  as  every  week 
day  The  New  York  Times  sells 
more  copies  in  New'  York  City 
than  the  combined  city  sale  of 
The  Herald,  The  Sun,  and  The 
Tribune. 

All  New  York  Sunday  newspapers  are 
live  cents  per  copy. 


The  Jewish  Morning  Journal 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
(The  Only  Jewtoh  Morning  Paper) 

The  nroTD  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  o 
Tha  Jewlah  Morning  Journal  lor  1  lA  COG 
six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1914,  •  IvjOfaU 
Tha  Jawlah  MonUng  Journal  enjoya  the  dia- 
tinction  of  havtag  tneTargeat  circulation  of  any 
JewiA  paper  among  the  Americanized  Java, 
wfaico  meant  among  the  best  purchasing  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Tha  Jasvish  Morning  Journal  piinte  more 
HELP  WANTED  AOS. 
than  any  paper  In  the  dty,  eaoepting 
ttin^aw  York  Wtnld. 

I.  S.  WALLIS  &  SON,  Waat'n  Repr eaen ta three 
laat  Fkat  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Clikn«o 


In  Pittsburgh 


I  T  WAS  A  FEW  DAYS  after  Thanksgiving  that  a  woman,  who  is 
*  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  others,  and  who,  heeding  the  annual  howl 
of  “do  your  shopping  early”  saw  a  very  pretty  piece  of  neckwear  at 
McCreery’s  and,  knowing  of  a  friend  who  had  a  weakness  for  such  things, 
purchased  it,  intending,  of  course,  to  present  it  to  this  friend  at  Christmas. 

The  price  was  five  dollars,  and  she  felt  well  satisfied  with  her  purchase. 

Like  everyone  else,  this  woman  had  to  do  some  late  shopping  just  before 
Christmas,  and  happened  into  McCreery’s  during  the  last  week.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  too,  that  she  was  with  the  friend  she  was  going  to  give  the  neck¬ 
piece  to. 

Imagine,  if  you  can.  her  consternation  when,  upon  reaching  the  neck¬ 
wear  counter  the  friend  stopped  to  admire  some  “special  values”  which  was 
being  displayed,  and,  sticking  out  like  a  sore  thumb  with  a  full  dress  suit 
was  this  identical  article  reduced  to  98  cents. 

Of  course,  the  friend  saw  it.  and,  of  course,  if  she  received  the  gift,  she 
would  at  once  associate  it  with  the  98-cent  “bargains”  she  saw,  and,  of 
course,  the  five-dollar  purchase  was  not  given,  and,  of  course,  here  is  an¬ 
other  woman  who  will  not  do  her  shopping  early  any  more,  and,  of  course, 
newspaper  men  will  hear  the  same  old  wheeze  that  advertising  is  losing  its 
pulling  power. 

*  *  * 

Cincinnati,  O.,  January,  1915. 

With  regard  to  advertising  of  The  Neuralgyline  Company. 

Our  clients  inform  us  that  during  the  past  three  months  their  business 
has  run  at  an  actual  loss,  and  further,  instruct  us  that  we  are  to  discontinue 
their  advertising  in  all  publications  where  full  position  or  better  is  not 
being  given  their  copy  at  all  times.  Your  publication  is  one  included  in 
the  list  that  they  have  given  to  us,  but  we  would  like  tq  be  able  to  keep 
this  advertising  running. 

We  are,  therefore,  going  to  put  the  matter  up  to  you  frankly  and 
believe  that  you  will  appreciate,  under  the  conditions  existing  at  the  present 
time,  that  our  clients  could  not  possibly  expect  to  make  a  profit  even  with 
the  very  best  of  service.  However  thev  are  willing  to  take  a  loss  and 
continue  their  advertising  in  such  publications  and  are  vnlHng  to  co-ooerate 
with  them  in  every  wav  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  re¬ 
quested  nosition  At  all  times. 

We  have,  therefore,  withheld  the  cancellation  order  for  vour  publica¬ 
tion  and  hope  it  will  not  be  neressarv  for  us  to  send  it  on.  We  want  you 
to  feel  that  our  efforts  are  mainly  to  have  this  advertising  continued  in  all 
papers,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  putting  the  matter  sauarely  up  to  you 
and  believe  you  will  find  it  nossible  to  meet  our  reouest  at  this  time. 

So.  for  the  present  at  least,  will  you  please  instruct  vour  foreman  to 
give  this  advertising  full  position  ftop  of  column  if  nossible')  on  a  good 
local  or  telegraphic  news  page.  We  assure  you  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
reciprocate  with  increased  schedules  as  soon  as  business  warrants  it. 

Yours  very  truly. 

the  THOMPSON-KOfH  CO. 

- f  S>  A.  O  Koch. 

'The  above  letter  which,  it  seems,  is  gome  the  rounds  of  newspapers 
carrying  this  copy,  has  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

We  cannot  see.  for  the  life  of  ns.  wbv  this  letter  was  written,  or  why 
anv  snrh  an  extended  aooloev  should  nreface  such  a  reouest.  as  newspaper 
publ’^bers  are  always  only  too  glad  to  place  advertisiner  in  this  position. 

We  assume,  of  course,  that,  in  reouesring  this  position  the  agency  is 
calculafinv  on  oavin«r  for  it.  and  that  all  advertisements  so  billed  will  be 
passed  without  Question. 

However,  if.  bv  anv  neradventnre  this  should  be  a  reouest  for  preferred 
position,  on  a  T  o  p  rate,  it  is  an  awfully  braren  attempt  to  hold  a  club  over 
publishers  and  dangerously  close  to  the  irraft  class. 

It  is  to  be  honed  that  a  philanthropic  medicine  concern,  willing,  as  the 
letter  savs.  to  run  cony.  lrnowin<r  it  i«  a  losing  proposition,  merely  to  nav 
newsnapers  for  space,  would  not  have  business  dealings  with  an  agency  that 
would  try  any  questionable  methods  of  getting  out  of  paying  for  what 
they  get. 


First  in  Quslitjr  of  Circulation  for  78  Years 

is  growing  so  rapidly  in  quantity  that  we 
predict  it  will  be  first  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  within  a  short  time.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  energy,  experience,  money 
and  force  now  pushing  the  circulation  ia 
producing  wonderful  results. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  A  WOODMAN 
Special  RepresentatWss 
New  York  Detroit  Kansas  City  Chicago 


Connecticut’s  Biggest  and  Best 
Daily  Newspaper 


J^artforb 

Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  TIMES’  circulation  is  3c.  circulation 
Home  circulation 


Pittsiburs  Btiiipatcii 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE. 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
HORACE  M.  FORD. 

Psopla’a  Oas  Building,  Chicago 
H  C  ROOK 

Raal  Estate  Trust  Building,  PhUadalphla 


‘One  paper  in  the  home  ia  worth 
I  hundred  on  tha  highway.” 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 

228  Fifth  Ave.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


Growth  of 


The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The 
Evening  Mail  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  31,  1914,  was 


over  the  corresponding  period  of  1913. 


Accepts  advertising  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  of  the  largest 
net  paid  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 


The  Peoria  Journal 

"Ouarantccs  a  iarasr  bona  fide  circulation 
than  any  other  Peoria  newspaper  and  also 
gnaiant  as  as  much  city  circulation,  in  Paoria 
an  n,  as  both  other  Peoria  nswapapers 
oomblnad.” 

H.  M.  Pkidell  Proprietor 
Chaa.  H  Eddy.  Fifth  Avt.  Bldg.,  New  York 


1«1B  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
AdvmlSalng  ReprcaantaSives 
Nrw  YoMc  Ctiiaw>  Et.  Li 
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NEWSPAPER  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA.  rodman  on  tribune. 

Mi»8  Susan  F.  Iden,  Social  Editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Tunes,  WhoT**'***^  Mother  Now  Writing  Educ 
Has  Made  Her  Mark  in  the  South.  Column  of  Interest. 


Among  the  newspaper  women  of 
the  South  v.’ho  have  achieved  more 
than  local  distinction,  Miss  Susan 
Franks  Iden,  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times,  is  a  prominent  figure.  Although 
Miss  Iden  is  a  young  woman,  she  has 
been  with  the  Times  continuously  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Her  present  po¬ 
sition  is  that  of  social  editor,  but  she 
has  done  practically  every  kind  of  work 
on  the  news  staff. 

In  speaking  of  her  work  Miss  Iden 
said :  “\\  hat  little  success  ’  have  met 


Miss  Susan  Franks  Iden. 


with  I  attribute  to  the  amount  of  tact 
that  I  have  tried  to  use  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  have  endeavored  to  be 
‘all  things  to  all  men’  or  rather  women, 
in  my  social  work  on  the  paper.  This 
haS  necessitated  a  close  study  of  human 
nature  that  has  helped  me  more  than 
anything  else  and  the  interest  I  have 
had  to  cultivate  in  every  line  of  work 
has  been  very  broadening. 

“My  success  has  come  too  easily,  I 

PHOTO  AD  PLAY  CONTEST. 


Prize  of  $100  by  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Adverticing  Clubs  for 
Play  on  Advertising  Subject. 

The  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Ass.ociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  is  offering  a  prize  of  ^100  to  the 
person  who  submits  before  Febniary  IS, 
1915,  the  most  suitable  scenario  for  a 
one  reel  humorous  photoplay  based  upon 
some  phase  of  advertising.  Of  course 
no  single  advertising  medium  and  no  in¬ 
dividual  firm  or  product  can  be  exploit¬ 
ed;  the  subject  must  be  handled  in  a 
way  that  will  be  broad  and  general.  The 
play  must  be  of  a  humorous  character 
to  make  it  acceptable  as  a  “joker,”  to 
be  interpolated  by  the  picture  play 
houses  between  the  serious  dramas. 

The  first  play  of  this  kind  was  brought 
out  last  fall  and  met  with  instant  popular 
favor.  The  theme  and  the  clever  han¬ 
dling  of  this  first  advertising  movie  led 
one  of  the  great  New  York  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  devote  a  half  page  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  text  to  it  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  play,  entitled  “Mr.  Noad’s  Adless 
Day,”  has  already  been  described  in 
these  columns. 

By  offering  a  prize  for  a  new  scenario 
the  Educational  Committee  hopes  to 
have  pictured  in  an  interesting  and  con¬ 
vincing  manner  the  question  of  how  ad¬ 
vertising  lowers  the  cost  of  living;  how 
adverti«ng  drives  out  inferior  goo^  by 


am  afraid,  and  sometimes  I  feel  the 
restless  desire  that  every  newspaper 
woman  must  have  sooner  or  later,  I 
imagine,  to  test  my  ability  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  where  only  real  merit  can 
stand.  I  have  always  felt,  however, 
that  success  must  begin  at  home.  The 
recognition  there,  after  all,  is  some¬ 
times  slower  coming.” 

Miss  Iden’s  work  has  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  social  side  of  the 
paper.  She  has  handled  everything  ex¬ 
cept  sports  and  the  police  court  and 
would  be  willing  to  try  her  hand  there 
if' the  necessity  arose.  She  has  now  and 
then  contributed  to  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  the  paper,  and  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  reporting  musicals,  lectures, 
and  concerts.  On  her  second  day  on 
the  Times  Miss  Iden  was  thrown  into 
the  ring  to  show  what  she  was  worth, 
being  assigned  to  a  big  college  celebra¬ 
tion  featuring  an  address  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State.  F'ew  musical  or 
theatrical  celebrities  who  have  passed 
through  Raleigh  have  escaped  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Miss  Iden.  She  has  handled 
nearly  all  of  her  paper’s  dramatic  crit¬ 
icisms. 

The  social  page  of  the  Times  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
paper  to  many  readers.  Its  editor  has 
shown  care  in  selecting  the  daily  poem 
for  the  social  lead  that  has  commended 
this  feature  to  many  scrapbook  lovers. 
Lately  a  regular  Saturday  article  by 
Miss  Iden  under  a  special  head  written 
in  a  personal,  heart-to  heart  sort  of  way 
has  been  introduced  on  that  page. 

Miss  Iden’s  work  Has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  Through  her  special  reporting 
of  large  religious  gatherings  and  wom¬ 
en’s  club  federations  for  the  papers 
of  the  State  she  has  won  a  state-wide 
reputation.  The  president  of  one  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  South  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  Miss  Iden’s  work,  ac¬ 
cording  her  a  high  place  among  the 
journalists  of  the  State. 

Miss  Iden  has  a  large  family  connec¬ 
tion  in  Raleigh,  where  she  was  bom  on 
the  verv  lot  where  her  great  grand¬ 
father,  David  Royster,  brought  home  a 
bride  and  where  he  reared  a  family  of 
ten  children,  the  descendants  of  most 
of  whom  live  in  Raleigh.  Since  early 
childhood  she  has  had  no  other  desire 
except  to  write,  and  she  drifted  early 
into  newspaper  work  where  she  has 
seemed  to  find  her  niche,  the  work  best 
suited  to  her  talents. 


educating  the  public  to  better  quality 
and  service  or  any  other  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  brought  about  through  the  help  of 
modern  advertising. 

The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  Carl 
Laemnde,  president  of  the  Universal 
Film  Manufacturing  Company;  C.  L. 
Rothapfel.  managing  director  of  the 
Strand  Theater,  of  New  York,  and  a 
member  of  the  Fducat'onsl  Committee. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  play  will 
be  produced  before  the  next  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  advertising  clubs,  which 
will  meet  in  Chicago  from  June  20  to  24. 

Any  one  who  desires  to  win  fame  and 
the  prize  may  secure  a  sample  scenario, 
together  with  the  very  simple  conditions 
^verning  the  contest  by  addressing 
Charles  R.  Stevenson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Educating  the  Public, 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


First  Printing  Press. 

“May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  lips?”  I 
said. 

And  she  nodded  her  sweet  permis- 
mission ; 

So  we  went  to  press,  and  I  rather 
guess, 

We  printed  a  full  edition. 

“But  one  edition  is  hardly  enough,” 

She  said  with  a  charming  pout; 

So  f.jain  in  the  press  the  form  was 
placed 

And  we  got  several  “extras”  out. 

—Atlanta  Saturday  Night. 


Miss  Henrietta  Rodman,  who  became 
famous  as  the  storm  center  of  the 
“teacher  mother”  controversy,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  brilliant  writers  that  the 
New  York  Tribune  is  gathering.  Her 
daily  column  of  school  news  and  com- 


Miss  Henrietta  Rodman. 


ment  will  reflect  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  educational  conditions  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  that  Miss  Rodman  possesses. 

Following  her  suspension  by  the 
School  Board  on  account  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  Tribune,  a  purse  was 
made  up  by  the  teachers  to  cover  the 
year’s  salary  forfeited.  This  tribute  will 
of  course  not  be  necessary  in  view  of 
Miss  Rodman’s  immediate  acceptance  of 
the  Tribune’s  offer. 


Lancaster  Ad  Club’s  Food  Show. 

Next  week  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Ad 
Club  will  pull  off  one  of  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  events  undertaken  in  the  State 
by  any  ad  club.  Beginning  Monday  it 
will  hold  a  Pure  Food  Show  in  the 
Auditorium  which  will  be  attended  by 
some  of  the  leading  food  experts  in  the 
country,  including  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
Mrs.  (Thristine  Frederick,  Harry  P.  Cas¬ 
sidy  of  Pennsylvania  State  Food  De¬ 
partment  fame.  Dr.  Randal  Rosenberger, 
chief  bateriologist  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College;  Dr.  Fitz  Randolph,  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  Jersey;  Prof.  Charles 
LaM'all,  chief  chemist  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Food  Department ;  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  G.  Dixon,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  Pennsylvania. 

Three  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  sou¬ 
venirs  will  be  distributed  during  the 
week.  Dr.  Donald  McCaskey,  a  promi¬ 
nent  physician  of  Lancaster,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 


REGARDING  THE  WACO  NEWS. 

New  York,  Jan.  15,  1915. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher : 

In  your  issue  of  December  26tb  you  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  headed  “  Waco  News  Re¬ 
ceivership."  This  paper  is  not  in  the  bands 
of  a  receiver.  There  is  a  suit  now  pending 
between  W.  P.  Hobby  of  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  former  owners  of  the  Waco 
News,  and  the  present  owners,  the  Southern 
Publishing  Co. 

When  the  Southern  Publishing  Co.  bought 
the  paper  it  did  not  assume  any  of  the 
liabilities  and  It  bought  the  paper  with  a 
deflnite  agreement  as  to  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  upon  investigation  were  not 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  terms  of 
the  sale,  which  is  the  reason  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  suit. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  News  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  even  If 
the  present  owners  should  lose  the  suit, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  they  are  fully  able 
to  pay  the  amount  involved. 

KNILLnCHAMBERUAIN-HUNTBR,  Inc. 

John  W.  Hunter. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN 

Times  -  Leader 

is  the  leading  one-cent  daily  newspaper 
of  Connecticut  and  the  only  one-cent 
paper  in  the  State  #hlch  has  the  full 
Associated  Press  leased  wire  service. 

The  only  evening  paper  in  New  Haven, 
member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns.  Many 
of  our  advertisers  use  our  columns 
exclusively.  The  above  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why.” 


Parti tn  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Confidence 

of  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  in  its  Financial  News 
brings  it  thousands  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $10  a  year  (3c  daily,  5c 
Saturday). 

Syndicated  news  letters  daily  for  simulta¬ 
neous  publication— also  special  Saturday 
financial  letter  supplied  at  reasonable 
rates.  Address  Syndicate  Dept.,  The 
Evening  Post,  Zt  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


DETROIT 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 
gets  results 

because  its  readers  have  learned  that  they 
can  depend  on  every  representation  made 
in  ita  advertisements. 

GUARANTEED  ADVERTISING 
so  far  as  Detroit  Saturday  Nivnt  is  con¬ 
cerned,  means  that  the 'purmihers  will 
make  good  if  the  advertiser  doesn’t. 

Foreign  Advertieing  Representatlvee 
G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

748  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Publicity  Building,  Boston 
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THINGS  THAT  ARE  SO  IN  ADVERTISING. 

By  Bert  Mote*. 


(From  an  address  delivered  before 
23rd  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Class  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  December  9.) 

•  Probably  the  greatest  mistake  being 
made  today  is  preaching  the  doctrine 
that  advertising  is  an  intricate,  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  many-sided  thing.  It  isn’t. 
Advertising  is  as  simple  as  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  a  cigar  box.  Tn  all  advertis¬ 
ing  there  are  but  live  essential  things 
the  public  wants  to  know  and  here  they 
are : 

What  is  the  product  or  service  good 
for?  What  is  its  name?  What  does  it 
look  like?  Who  sells  it?  What  does 
it  cost?  You  have  got  to  get  those 
things  into  your  advertising  if  you  want 
to  get  your  money  out  of  advertising. 

Persistency  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
advertising.  The  more  times  you  say  a 
thing;  the  more  times  you  display  the 
picture  of  a  trademark  or  package;  the 
more  times  you  get  your  name,  your 
business  and  your  product  before  the 
public  eye,  by  just  that  much  do  you 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  that  elusive 
thing  known  as  “Reputation.”  It  is  the 
repeated  impressions  created  by  adver¬ 
tising  that  establish  a  demand,  and  these 
impressions  are  seldom  built  up  in  a 
day,  a  week  or  a  year. 

PERSISTENCY  FIRST  OF  AD  VIRTUES. 

Persistency  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
advertising  virtues,  and  should  easily 
be  the  first  concern  in  all  calculations. 
The  advertiser,  by  the  process  of  elimi¬ 
nation,  should  throw  aside  every  lesser 
issue,  and  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of 
the  following  problem : 

How  can  I  get  my  message,  my  trade¬ 
mark,  my  package  and  my  name  before 
the  most  people  in  the  most  desirable 
markets,  and  keep  them  there  for  the 
longest  time  at  the  least  cost?  Here 
at  last  is  something  about  advertising 
that  is  so,  something  that  is  definite, 
something  tangible,  something  clothed 
with  substance,  something  that  can  be 
determined  as  absolutely  as  ‘the  length 
of  a  fence,  or  the  height  of  a  house,  or 
the  weight  of  a  bar  of  iron. 

For  my  own  interests  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  what  the  most  desirable  mediums 
are.  They  are  the  street  cars  and  the 
newspapers.  Other  products  may  fig¬ 
ure  out  on  some  other  basis,  and  each 
advertiser  has  got  to  do  it  for  himself. 

Hugh  Chalmers,  one  of  the  very  big 
men  of  America,  says; 

THREE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

“To  my  mind  there  are  only  three 
fundamental  principles  in  advertising, 
ftamely,  be  honest,  be  sensible,  be  per 
sistent.  I  say  be  honest  because  every 
advertiser  should  remember  that  adver¬ 
tising  doesn’t  create  value — it  merely 
tells  of  it.  The  value  has  to  be  in  the 
article  itself.  I  say  be  sensible  because 
the  majority  of  people  who  read  copy 
are  endowed  with  good  common  sense. 
I  say  be  persistent  because  you  have  to 
keep  everlastingly  at  it.  People  soon 
forget,  and  unless  we  keep  persistently 
at  advertising  we  had  better  not  begin 
at  all.” 

The  men  who  have  brought  about  the 
Motion  that  advertising  is  anything  more 
than  the  exercise  of  just  plain,  ordi¬ 
nary  horse  sense  are  not  in  the  Chal¬ 
mers  class.  They  remind  me  of  pea¬ 
shooters  who  look  only  for  small  game. 
They  are  in  that  class  which  believes 
that  creasing  the  trousers  and  wearing 
pink  socks  make  a  gentleman.  They 
lose  their  balance  by  creating  problems 
that  don’t  exist,  and  giving  more  im¬ 
portance  to  small  things  than  to  great 
ones. 

PART  PLAYED  BY  COMMON  SENSE. 

Right  off  the  reel,  I  should  say  that 
“Common  Sense”  are  the  two  most  po¬ 
tent  words  in  the  English  language,  be¬ 
cause  they  embrace  every  good  thing 
and  reject  every  bad  thing.  The  first 
requirement  of  Common  Sense  is  health. 
To  be  a  good  advertiser,  you  must  be 
a  good  animal.  Cut  out  the  little  high¬ 
ball,  for  it  has  a  headache  all  its  own. 


Sidestep  the  lobster  a  la  Newburg,  the 
turkey  tango,  the  pasteboards  and  do 
not  allow  the  swish  of  petticoats  to  lure 
you  away. 

The  next  requirement  of  Common 
Sense  is  to  fit  yourself  to  fix  values — 
to  distinguish  between  the  big  things 
and  the  little.  How  can  you  do  that? 
By  using  your  own  brains — that  is  what 
they  are  for.  Listen  to  everything  oth 
er  folks  say,  including  me,  then  use  your 
own  head  to  decide  what  seems  to  be 
so  and  what  doesn’t. 

Most  of  the  things  men  are  taught 
are  forgotten,  while  the  things  they 
know  and  the  things  that  stick  have 
been  beaten  into  them  by  experience. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  says : 

“When  you  give  a  certain  degree  of 
education  to  everyljody,  it  ceases  to  be 
education  at  all.  A  man  who  knows 
what  everybody  knows  is  an  uneducat¬ 
ed  man.  The  educated  man  is  a  man 
who  knows  what  other  people  do  not 
know.” 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
an  advertiser  and  an  advertising  man  as 
(here  is  between  a  sculptor  and  a  stone 
mason,  although  it  is  the  business  of 
each  to  cut  stone. 

And  here  again  I  want  to  repeat  that 
paying  wages  as  an  advertiser  will  put 
you  to  the  front  very  much  faster  than 
drawing  wages  as  an  advertising  man. 

.SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ORAMMAR. 

Now  take  advertisement  writing  or 
any  kind  of  writing.  Grammar,  rhetoric 
and  syntax  are  presumed  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  and  yet  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  English  is  classic,  never  took  a 
lesson  in  grammar  in  his  life.  Herbert 
Spencer  did  not  study  grammar  until 
he  was  60  years  old,  and  did  so  then 
only  because  he  wanted  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  Lord  Macaulay 
said  he  could  not  perceive  that  the  study 
of  grammar  makes  the  smallest  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  speech  of  people  who  have 
always  lived  in  good  society. 

Lincoln,  Spencer  and  Macaulay 
learned  to  write  by  writing,  just  as  all 
good  swimmers  learned  to  swim  by 
jumping  in  and  swimming  when  boys. 

Tn  my  own  humble  case,  I  must  tes¬ 
tify  that  I  could  no  more  parse  a  sen¬ 
tence  than  you  could  run  an  automobile 
with  moral  suasion,  and  yet  T  am  able 
to  write  understandingly  and  to  make 
myself  plain  to  you. 

The  purpose  of  language  is  to  convey 
thought  from  one  to  another,  and  the 
man  who  is  able  to  do  that  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  become  a  successful  advertiser, 
whether  he  understands  grammar  or 
whether  he  doesn’t. 

Ingersoll  could  not  have  been  any 
greater  orator  had  he  stopped  to  learn 
that  in  pronouncing  the  letter  D  the 
tongue  must  touch  the  teeth,  or  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  F  the  upper  teeth  must  touch 
the  lower  lip. 

Ty  Cobb  could  not  hit  the  ball  hard¬ 
er  or  oftener  if  he  knew  the  Latin  name 
of  every  bone,  muscle  and  ligament  in 
his  body. 

Too  much  technical  education  tends 
to  suppress  individuality,  and  no  one 
can  become  a  great  advertiser  unless  he 
is  a  distinct  individual.  I  have  selected 
grammar  and  syntax  simply  to  try  and 
show  that  while  they  are  useful,  they 
are  not  indispensable,  and  that,  like  the 
buttons  on  the  sleeves  of  your  coat,  you 
can  get  along  without  them,  even  though 
you  may  not  be  quite  so  spectacular. 

I  have  said  that  while  everv  great  ad 
vertiscr  is  a  distinct  individual,  with  no¬ 
tions  and  peculiarities  of  his  own.  vet 
all  great  advertisers  possess  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  Common  Sense. 

They  also  possess  a  faith  and  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  leap  hot  from  the  heart — 
a  something  that  seizes  their  souls  with 
a  passion  so  intense  that  it  urges  them 
on  and  on  and  on,  as  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  urged  when  he  headed  his 
ships  in  the  direction  where  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  sailed  away  on  an  un¬ 
charted  sea. 

They  also  believe  in  themselves  abso¬ 


lutely.  They  have  an  unbending  will, 
an  inexorable  purpose  and  never  doubt 
the  outcome  for  an  instant. 

The  great  advertiser  is  also  imbued 
with  some  one  consuming  idea,  and 
upon  that  idea  he  concentrates  every 
waking  moment,  and  that  idea  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  his  dreams.  He  devotes  his  life 
to  manipulating  his  idea  into  a  material 
form  that  can  be  seen,  heard,  felt,  tast¬ 
ed  or  smelled.  Put  all  these  five  senses 
together  and  you  get  a  sixth  sense — 
which  is  Common  Sense. 

Absolutely  no  man  can  win  by  doing 
the  thing  as  others  have  done  it.  And 
this  is  why :  .Success  in  advertising 
never  came  about  because  of  the  plan 
alone,  but  because  of  the  plan  and  the 
man  behind  it  indissolubly  joined  to 
gether.  The  imitator  is  a  coward  at 
heart,  and  advertising  is  not  for  such 
as  he. 

What  Roosevelt  has  done,  what  Wan- 
amaker  has  done,  what  Post  has  done, 
what  Lipton  has  done,  what  Wrigley 
has  done,  what  Carnegie,  Rockefeller, 
Morgan.  Strauss,  Field  and  the  other 
giants  have  done,  is  yours  for  the  look¬ 
ing. 

no  YOUR  OW.N  GROWING. 

Nobody  can  make  you  an  advertiser 
blit  yourself,  and  you  will  never  run  up 
a  high  score  until  you  gather  courage 
to  scorn  precedent  and  to  beat  down 
paths  of  your  own.  Every  man  must 
do  his  own  growing,  no  matter  how 
tall  his  father  was.  The  world  is  well 
supplied  with  Anybodies,  and  there  is 
still  little  competition  in  the  way  of 
Somebodies. 

Socrates  said,  “Know  thyself,”  and 
thus  told  in  two  words  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  in  thousands. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  majesty  of 
Common  Sense,  and  I  want  to  explain  to 
you  what  it  means.  Common  Sense 
tells  us  the  one  certain  thing  about  ad¬ 
vertising  is  its  amazing  uncertainty. 
This  is  so  because  advertising  is  not  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  a  combination  of 
things.  Advertising,  in  its  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  sense,  is  merely  an  act,  while  re¬ 
sults  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
man  who  performs  the  act. 

THE  THIRD  FACTOR. 

A  third  factor  is  the  thing  or  the 
service  that  is  bemg  advertised. 

If  the  advertising,  the  man  and  the 
article  do  not  harmonize — if  there  is 
discord  anywhere — the  advertising  falls 
down  and  gets  the  blame,  when  it  isn’t 
the  fault  of  the  advertising  at  all.  As 
well  might  you  condemn  a  fine  automo¬ 
bile  for  not  running  if  you  fill  the  gas 
tank  with  water  and  put  an  Esquimaux 
at  the  wheel. 

So,  then,  here  is  what  Common  Sense 
in  advertising  means :  It  means,  first, 
plain  honesty,  without  hobble  skirts  on. 
It  means  simplicity.  •  It  means  work. 
It  means  persistence.  It  means  faith 
and  will  and  enthusiasm,  and  then  still 
more  faith  and  will  and  enthusiasm. 

Common  Sense  prompts  a  man  to 
promote  something  which  is  good  and 
useful — something  which  the  people  are 
apt  to  buy  when  they  hear  about  it, 
and  which  they  will  buy  again  because 
of  its  discovered  goodness.  Common 
Sense  means  the  selection  of  a  good 
name,  the  creation  of  a  pleasing  pack¬ 
age — the  adoption  of  a  suitable  price — 
the  spreading  of  the  advertising  before 
as  many  people  as  possible  at  as  low 
a  cost  as  can  be  had. 

REVIEWING  CONDITIONS. 

It  means  a  careful  review  of  market 
conditions,  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
of  campaign  to  meet  those  conditions. 
It  means  sensible  copy,  with  the  breath 
of  life  in  its  Tines.  It  means  the  proper 
use  of  a  medium  a  hundred  times  more 
than  it  means  the  medium  itself. 

And  it  means  most  of  all  an  unalter¬ 
able  purpose,  a  dominating  enthusiasm, 
an  overmastering  determination  that 
sweeps  every  obstacle  aside  and  rushes 
on  to  the  destination  selected. 

The  noise  of  many  voices  should  not 
be  allowed  to  drown  the  one  thing 
about  advertising  that  is  so.  There  is 
but  one  big  attribute  in  advertising,  and 
that  big  attribute  is  Common  Sense. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 


New  York  Delegation  Will  Make  Its 
Headquarter*  at  the  Auditor¬ 
ium  Hotel. 

John  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  On-to- 
Chicago  Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Men’s  League  of  New  York,  contributes 
to  the  League  Bulletin  for  February  the 
following  announcement : 

“The  period  of  the  1915  convention 
will  be  from  June  20th  to  24th.  The 
general  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Auditorium  Theater,  which  is  part  of 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  Building,  and  the 
departmental  sessions,  etc.,  in  a  number 
of  rooms  engaged  in  the  Auditorium  and 
Congress  Hotels. 

“For  the  New  York  delegation  ac¬ 
commodations  have  been  secured  in  the 
-Auditorium  Hotel.  One  hundred  rooms, 
mostly  on  the  Michigan  avenue  front, 
have  been  definitely  arranged  for.  All 
the  rooms  have  baths,  and  not  more 
than  two  persons  will  be  allotted  to  any 
room.  A  headquarters  room  has  also 
been  engaged  for  the  exclusive* use  of 
the  New  York  delegation,  in  which  mail 
can  be  received,  committee  meetings 
held,  delegation  notices  posted — in  short, 
a  room  for  general  use  and  convenience. 

“The  Auditorium  Hotel  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Con¬ 
gress  street,  directly  fronting  on  Lake 
Alichigan.  The  situation  is,  therefore, 
an  open  one,  and  the  unimpeded  lake 
breezes  will  be  fully  enjoyed  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  June  temperature. 

“The  Auditorium  Hotel  is  also  within 
easy  reach  of  the  railroad  depots.  It 
is  probable  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  vehicles  to  convey  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  delegation  to  the  hotel  on 
arrival. 

“A  special  train  will  be  arranged, 
equal,  at  the  least,  to  the  Toronto  train 
of  last  year,  and  everything  will  be  done 
that  can  be  done  for  the  convenience, 
the  comfort,  and  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  party. 

“As  early  as  possible  definite  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  total  cost  of  the  trip,  day  of 
departure,  etc.,  will  be  issued. 

“The  On-to-Chicago  Committee  is  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  have  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  and  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  the  League;  and  that  New  York 
will  have  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  as 
at  the  Toronto  Convention,  the  largest 
and  most  representative  delegation.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Pbiladelphia.  Dec.  30. 
Have  the  Scrlpps  people  started  any  new 
papers  since  the  suspension  of  the  News-Post 
of  Philadelphia?  H.  F.  L. 

No.  _ 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  12. 

I  am  desirous  of  purchasing  a  good  coun¬ 
try  newspaper  in  a  promisin,';  Held.  Do  you 
know  where  I  can  llnd  one?  C.  S.  W. 

C.  M.  Palmer,  225  Fifth  avenue,  and 
Harwell,  Cannon  &  McCarthy,  Times 
Building,  New  York,  newspaper  brok¬ 
ers,  are  in  a  position  to  submit  the 
names  of  several  such  properties  as  you 
seek. 


Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Will  you  kindly  define  "Yellow  Journal¬ 
ism?"  J.  C.  J. 

Yellow  journalism  is  the  journalism 
of  hysteria,  exaggeration  and  sensation¬ 
alism.  It  usi  .lly  involves  the  use  of 
big  black  headlines,  cartoons  and  other 
illustrations  of  the  “scream”  variety. 
Newspapers  that  practice  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism  pander  to  the  abnormal,  the  ec¬ 
centric  and  the  erotic  among  human 
kind. 


Conwention  Boom  Song. 

Chicago  Advertising  in  its  last  issue 
prints  the  following  verse  and  suggests 
that  it  be  sung  at  all  ad  club  functions 
for  the  next  four  months. 

TUNE — TIPPERARY. 

It’s  a  great  old  town,  is  old  Chicago 
A  great  town  you  know. 

Where  the  ad-men  are  soon  to  gather 
For  their  1915  Show, 

So  long  San  Francisccy 
Farewell  Herald  Square, 

It’s  a  long  long  way  to  Old  Chicago, 
But  my  heart’s  right  there. 
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January  30,  1915 


\^an  Benschoten  &  Countryman,  Union  i  avenue  and  46th  records  considered  by  the 

Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  asking  street.  New  York  City,  q£  circulation,  the  sources 

for  rates  in  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  -  buted. 

-  Rice  Advertising  Agency,  Times  :  .  .  '  = 

Bayer-Stroud  Corporation,  200  Fifth  Building,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  forwarding  ARIZONA. 

avenue.  New  York  City,  is  making  con-  orders  to  a  few  selected  large  city  - - 

tracts  with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  newspapers  for  the  Albany  Commercial  GAZETTE— Av.Cir.  6,125 
in  cities  where  representative  will  visit  ^nipany,  ‘  Albany  Industrial  Buildings,  ’  . 

for  the  F.  B.  A.  Biscuit  Company,  Wool-  Albany,  N.  Y.  ^ ^ - 

worth  Building,  New  York  City.  -  r*R™p**I 

-  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agepcy,  440  ing  and  S^d 

J.  B.  Haines,  Bailey  Building,  Phila-  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  City,  recently  Delivery, 
delphia.  Pa.,  is  sending  out  classified  secured  the  advertising  account  of  J. 
orders  generally  for  the  Universal  Stan-  Hungerford  Smith  Company,  Flavoring 
dard  Publishing  Company,  of  Philadel  Extracts,  410  North  Goodman  street, 

phia.  Pa.  Rwhester,  N.  Y.  - 

^ -  JOURNAL 

The  Metropolitan  Advertising  Com-  Frank  Seaman,  116  West  32nd  street,  ^-uonMir'i 
pany,  6  Wall  street.  New  York  City,  is  New  York  City,  will  shortly  place  or-  CHRONICl 

issuing* orders  to  a  few  New  England  ders  with  farm  papers  for  H.  W.  t  wtxjeR 

newspapers  for  Peace  Dale  Mfg.  Co.,  Johns  Manville  Company.  Madison  ave-  _ 1 

334  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  City,  and  nue  and  31st  street.  New  York  City. 

Peace  Dale,  L.  I.  HFRAl  D 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad- 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  44  East  way.  New  York  City,  is  again  sending  HERALD-1 

23d  street,  New  York  City,  is  forward-  out  orders  to  Pennsylvania  newspapers 

ing  orders  to  some  weekly  newspapers  for  C.  H.  Keith,  Dr.  Marshall’s  Catarrh  JOURNAL 
for  E.  A.  Kemp.  .Smiff,  Savings  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


Phoenix  EVENING  MAIL 


OHIO. 


San  Francisco 


VINDICATOR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT 
TIMES-LEADER  .... 


. .  .Johnstown 
Wilkes-Barre 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


ILUNOIt. 


Joliet  DAILY  MAIL, 


Anderson 


Peoria  THE  STATE . 

(Sworn  Cir.  llcb,  1914.  D.  23,800 
Peoria  - - - - 


Columbia 

8.  28.444) 


TENNESSEE. 


STAR  (Circulation  21,5891 


Peoria 


BANNER 


Nashville 


The  American  Publishers’  Advertis-  Mahin  Advertising  Company,  104 
ing  Agency,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  placing  South  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago,  Ill., 
orders  with  Pennsylvania  papers  for  the  is  placing  orders  with  Western  and  Pa- 
American  Proprietary  Company,  “Tona-  cific  Coast  newspapers  for  the  Central 
line,”  Boston,  Mass.  Roofing  Company,  “Certainteed  Roof- 

-  ing,”  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Rolierts  &  MacAvinche.  30  North  - 

Dearborn  street.  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  hand-  George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad- 
ling  the  newspaper  advertising  of  Geo.  way.  New  York  City,  is  again  issuing 
H.  Mayr,  ‘‘Mayr’s  Wonderful  Stomach  orders  to  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for 
Treatment,”  154  Whiting  street,  Chicago,  Beechnut  Packing  Company  of 
Ill.  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


IOWA 


REGISTER  &  LEADER... Des  Moines 


THE  TIMES-JOURNAL . Dubuque  STAR-TELEGRAM 

T  OTTffITANA  Bwpni  clmUtloa  ovfi 

_ Worth  thi 

amlnsUoii  by  Aiaociatt 
vertison. 


TIMES-PICAYUNE 


MARYLAND. 


CHRONICLE 
Tho  Chroaiclo  i 
%,000  daily  and 


....  Houston 
circulation  o( 


THE  SUN . Baltimore 

Has  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  of  l.'Ui,- 
copleg  daily,  100,000  of  which  go  into  homes 
in  Baltimore  City  and  suburbs. 


Blomfield  &  Field,  171  Madison  aye-  Holbrook  &  Schaefer,  286  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  are  issuing  140  line  nue.  New  York  City,  are  forwarding 
one  time  orders  with  Illinois  papers  for  i2S  1.  5  t.  orders  to  a  selected  list  of 
the  Schillo  Motor  Sales  Company,  Mer-  newspapers  for  the  New  York  Central 
cer  automobile.  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Company,  bond- 

-  holders’  notice.  Grand  Central  Station, 

Wendell  P.  Colton,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

New  York  City,  is  sending  out  continua-  - 

tion  orders  to  newspapers  for  Malory  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
Steamship  Comj^ny,  Agwi  Lines,  Pier  avenue.  New  York  City,  is  now  placing 
36,  N.  R.,  New  York  City.  orders  with  the  same  list  of  newspapers 

-  as  last  year  for  the  Shredded  Whole 

Taylor  Critchfield  Company,  Brooks  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  3,000  - 

line  contracts  with  some  Western  news-  j  Morton,  Jr.,  21  Irving  Place, 
papers  for  Noyes  Bros.  &  Cumr  E(OT-  York  City,  is  again  putting  out 

pany.  J-  Johnson,  396  Silbey  orders  with  large  city  news- 

street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  papers  for  Kops  Brothers,  “Nemo  Cor-  _ _ 

^  _  _ _  sets,”  120  E.  16th  street,  New  York  PRESS . . . 

JOURNAL . . 

PRESS-CHRONICLE. 


POST 


MICHIGAN. 


WASHINGTON. 


MINNESOTA. 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Seattle 


TRIBUNE.  Mon.  ft  Eve. 


Minneanolis 


WISCONSIN. 


Sheboygan 


WYOM1N& 


MONTANA 


LEADER 


MINER 


CANADA 


Asbury  Park  _ 

Asbury  Park 

....  Elizabeth  WORLD 

. .  Paterson 


Picard  &  Company,  Inc.,  286  Fifth  City, 
avenue.  New  York  City,  are  asking  for  - 

rates  in  newspapers. _  Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  avenue, 

-nn  c..,..  New  York  City,  will  shortly  forward 
Nelson  Chesrnan  &  Company,  200  Fifth  newspaper  orders  to  a  selected  list  for 
avenue.  New  York  City,  are  placing  strouse.  Adler  &  Company,  C.  B.  a  la 
orders  w-ith  a  selreted  list  of  newspa-  Corsets,  45  E.  17th  street.  New 

pers  for  Winslow  Lubricating  Company,  York  Titv 

“Graphinoil,”  1449  Niagara  street,  Buf-  _ 

falo,  N.  Y.  ^®Bowing  publishers  guarantee  circulation  and  willingly  grant  any 

-  AD  FIELD  PERSONALS.  ‘he  privilege  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 

Dorland  Advertising  Agency,  Atlantic  .  £  £  W’illcox  is  now  service  manager 
City,  N.  J.,  and  36o  Fifth  avenue.  New  ^  department  of  outdoor  advertising 

j - -  I  for  the  Nichols-Finn  Advertising  Com- 

i  mv  1  Pi  1.  I  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Vancouver 


ONTARIO. 


COURIER-NEWS 


Plainfield  FREE  PRESS 


Londoe 


ILLINOIS 


NEW  YORK 


POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chicago  EVENING  NEWS . 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA. 

Chicago 


Buffalo 


Miss  Annie  R.  Edgerly,  formerly  sec-  SKANDINAVEN 
retary  of  Edwin  W.  Hazen,  advertising 
director  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Miss  Barber  Walker,  of  the 
same  office,  have  organized  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Information  Bureau.  Inc.,  and 
opened  offices  at  112  East  19th  street. 

New  York  City. 


PENNSYLVANU 


INDIANA 


TIMES 


CTiestei 


Notre  Dame 


Par  P.  O.  Statemant 
Local  paid  circulation  areraaea  over 
24,000  per  iiaue.  We  guarantee  the  lariest 
white  home  circulatiM  in  New  Orleana. 
It  ia  leat  expensive  and  easier  to  create 
a  new  market  in  a  limited  territory  by 
using  concentrated  circulation.  The 
Statea  fills  that  need  in  New  Ofleans. 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Repreaentatirea 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


C.  R.  Dickinson,  formerly  with  the  - - - ___ 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  is  now  eastern  freie  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384)  .Lincoln 
advertising  manager  of  Puck.  _ _ 

Robert  C.  Doremus,  formerly  associat-  and  has  been  appointed  assistant  engi-  Maylin  Hamburger,  formerly  with  the 
ed  with  Doremus  &  Morse,  recently  neer  in  the' Research  Laboratory  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  is  now  with 
completed  a  four  years’  course  at  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Venti-  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  latipn.  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 


Montrea: 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST. 


AH  FIELD  PERSONALS.  E.  E.  Patton,  for  ten  years  advertis-  in  the  Middle  West  during  the  month  of 
t  f  1  manager  of  the  National  Stockman  February. 

William  McK.  Barbour,  formerly  Farmer,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  the - 

Sfs"TribSL  f "‘'several  yearY'"nX  P??}'  ADS  IN  CLEAN  PAPERS  PULL, 

ons  iriDune,  lor  several  years  in  xnc  jjqj,  Practical  Farmer,  of  Phil-  ...  ^ 

same  capacity  on  the  Minneapolis  Jour-  adelphia,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Cone,  flarry  lipper,  advertising  manager  of 

nal,  and  more  recently  vice-president  of  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  publishers’  rep'  I'exas  Company,  in  a  recent  inter- 

the  Neivitt  Advertising  Agency  of  Los  resentatives,  of  New  v’ork,  Chicago  and  view  said: 

Angeles,  is  tow  assomted  with  the  other  cities,  and  will  have  charge  of  its  “There  is  no  question  that  the  fraudu- 
Los  Angeles  Evenii^  Htrald  as  speaal  farm  and  weekly  papers.  Mr.  Patton  lent  advertising  reduces  to  a  very  great 
representative  of  the  advertising  de-  jg  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  extent  the  value  of  advertising  to  the 
partment.  the  field  of  agricultural  and  mail  order  legitimate  user  of  jt.  On  the  other 

Thomas  F.  McElaney,  advertising  journalism.  hand  the  paper  that  cuts  out  the  frauds 

manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Orland  Thompson  has  been  made  gen-  »nd  cheats  increases  its  business  value. 
Farmer,  has  resigned  to  go  over  to  the  ^ral  manager  of  the  Sales  Service  Cor-  “The  big  advertisers  know  fully  how 
Post-Telegram  combination.  poration,  recently  organized  to  handle  value  of  their  own  space  is  cut 

James  J.  Alvarez,  formerly  of  the  ad-  local  advertising  in  conjunction  with  na-  down  by  the  frauds;  it  is  an  actual 

vertising  staff  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  tional  accounts,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  money  loss  to  them. 

Item,  has  been  appointed  advertising  h.  C.  Phelps  has  joined  Joseph  Le-  “Whenever  I  start  an  advertising 
manager  of  the  Na-To-Na  Remedy  Co.,  ^ensburger  in  the  advertising  business  at  campaign  and  have  to  take  space  in 
of  Mobile.  Dayton,  O.,  it  now  being  the  Lebens-  of  ^^ver- 

Paul  Hale  Bruske,  formerly  a  news-  burger  Phelps  Advertising  Service.  tismg  offered,  I  have  to  buy  more  space 

paper  man.  of  Detroit,  Midi.,  and  con-  a  d  Schiek  of  the  Dubuoue  fla  )  1”  paper,  and  run  the  advertising 

nected  with  the  advertising  department  Advertising  Company,  has  n?oved  his 

of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  for  the  Qj^^e  to  Minneapolis  Minn  where  he  achieve  in  clean  papers.  I  have 

last  four  years,  has  joined  the  advertis-  ^jn  devote  his  entire  time  to  advertis  mort“ Tdver^ 

mg  department  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  various  lumber  interests  •  "^ore  money  to  adyer- 

Car  Company  and  has  left  for  the  Pa-  various  lumber  interests.  ^ 

cific  Coast,  where  he  will  have  charge  Alstyne  has  been  appointed  newspapers.  Now,  with  the  increasing 

of  the  Maxwell  Co.  publicity  during  the  advertising  mamager  of  the  Class  Jour-  number  of  clean  newspapers,  the  adver- 
Panama-Pacific  exposition.  nal  Co.,  publisher  of  Motor  Age,  with  t,sers  will  find  themselves  less  depend- 

\uimstus  T  Furlong  has  resigned  •’^‘•''^‘l^^'-ters  in  New  York  City.  ent  on  those  that  lend  their  aid  to 

from  the  advertisW  staff  of  the  M^ile  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  frauds  so  the  publishers  probably  will 

Potjictpr  a  similar  r.r>-  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  has  been  ap-  soon  be  facing  a  situation  where  they 

sitiori  with  a  Baltimore  paper  ^  pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  Lisk  will  have  to  clean  out  their  columns  to 

■  „  •  .  Manufacturing  Company.  protect  themselves.” 

C.  T.  Hancock,  well  known  in  adver-  „  .  ^  . 

tising  circles,  has  recently  become  as-  Jackson  D  Hoag,  formerly  Sunday - 

Net  vU'"’  ha '  bS“a“pS„.id  p,bl!dty  EXPOSITION  ADVERTISING, 

riew  xorx.  ,  ^  .  agent  of  the  Schenley  Theater  of  that  the  Shreveport  journal. 

Harry  J.  Pierce,  formerly  advertising  ^ity  Shreveport,  La.,  Jan.  21,  ini.’i. 

manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  iA  u  di  i  r  ..u  tdi  i  o  The  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Teleirram  and  Sunday  Post  is  now  with  Blackman,  of  the  Blackman  &  Several  months  ago  I  noticed  quite  a 

Ti^c  T  fhorv  L  Ross  Agency,  gave  a  talk  on  “The  Func-  lengthy  article  in  Editor  &  Publisher  rela¬ 
the  Iimes-Leadcr  of  that  city.  .  ^f  the  AHvertisincr  Aoent  ”  before  “ve  to  the  advertising  of  the  Panama-Pa- 

R.  .M.  Nicholson  formerly  wi.h  the  , he  class  in  advertising  It  the  23d  Street  fffi  f  SSir.'”».X‘l!;'S.;r<'"b’."aS 

Kramer  Crasselt  Adyertismg  Agency,  y.  M.  C.  A.  last  week.  vertising  of  the  exposition  called  on  several 

Milwaukee,  WlS.,  and  later  advertising  tth-t'  nut.  ja  prominent  advertising  men  for  suggestions 

manager  of  the  Neenah  Paper  Com-  ^  /•  Tregellas  has  been  secured  to  as  to  how  best  to  spend  the  money  they  had 

nanv  Nfentib  Wic  bac  been  annointed  ti‘‘ce  charge  of  the  advertising  course  at  for  publicity  purposes. 

pany,  rsleenan,  WlS.,  nas  been  appointeu  ,  v  M  P  A  Sacramento  Pal  According  to  this  article,  these  advertls- 

advertising  manager  of  the  Berger  Man-  ’  vn  u,  experts  recommended  almost  exclusively 

ufacturing  Company  Canton  Ohio  Ray-  Clarence  M.  Agard,  of  the  Bridge-  daily  newspapers  as  the  medium  through 
mond  L.  Kreighba„m.  who  has  been  P«rt  (Coni,  )  Farmer,  ha,  been  seleced 

filling  that  position  temporarily,  has  re-  to  handle  the  publicity  for  the  Connect!-  the  newspapers  would  get  some  of  the  ad- 

turned  to  his  former  position  as  pro-  cut  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc-  vertising  appropriation, 

moter  of  sales  f'on,  which  has  its  annual  several  days’  Now  i  have  been  searching  our  ex- 

iiiuici  sdica.  •  .  ca  r  J  •  •!  changcs  and  different  publications  to  see  if 

Walter  Belling  has  been'  appointed  session  at  btamtord  in  April.  l  could  find  any  paid  advertising  on  the 

sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the  Henry  E,  Agnew,  of  the  department  f?e“conce«^“S~caron“ 

reorganized  Premier  Motor  Car  Com-  ot  journalism,  of  tne  university  ot  g„(j  {,50  matter.  The  paid  advertising,  I 

pany,  Washington,  will,  this  season,  conduct  notice,  is  placed  in  the  magaxlnes. 

T  <;  ni;.r»w  b^c  ssnnrvintoH  mpr  ®  coursc  in  advertising  for  the  benefit  ,  I  o™  calling  this  matter  to  your  attention 

J.  b.  Oliver  has  been  appointed  mer-  ,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  been  making  a 

chandise  expert  for  the  Lewis  Seabrook  ^cattle  s  business  men.  heroic  fight  against  this  free  stuff  being  put 

Pr,  aHvortUincr  a(T#>nts  nf  Atlanta  Ha - ‘he  newspapers,  and  the  paid  advertis- 

Uo..  advertising  agents  ot  Atlanta,  Ua.  „  ,  e  ,  _  .  InK  either  given  the  magazines  or  withheld 

Norman  Lewis,  associated  in  the  ad-  Mr.  Pratt  ■  Southern  Trip.  altogether,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  this 

vertising  field  in  Cleveland  and  other  Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  proposition  yonr  attention 
cities  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  taken  Educational  Committee,  Associated  Ad-  Advertlsi^  Manager 

the  position  of  director  of  advertising  vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  is  in  the  * _ 

sales  campaigns  for  the  house  of  Hub-  South  visiting  the  clubs  in  that  section. 

bell.  Plain  Dealer  Building.  On  January  13  he  addressed  the  Balti-  Zero  in  Appreciation. 

■  ■  -  ■■  ■  . — — -  -  Hub;  on  the  14th  he  was  in  “Newspapers  ain’t  as  keen  for  live  sport- 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE  Charleston;  the  15th  in  Clinton,  S.  C. ;  ing  stories  as  they  used  to  be,’’  said  a  de- 

_ in  .h,  the  16th  in  Chattanooga;  the  18th  in  Jected-Iooklng  young  man  who  hung  around 

Subscription.  Dollars  a  year  >n  the  p-  91..  AeUnt-n  TTw/vm  the  portals  of  the  office  ef  a  widely  clrculat- 

United  States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  Birmingham,  the  ^Ist  in  Atlanta,  rrom  Rqw  publication, 

a  year  in  Canada  and  M.OO  foreign.  .Atlanta  he  visited  New  Orleans,  Shreve-  “What  makes  you  thliik  so?’’  Inquired  an 

It  is  suggested  that  the  publication  should  Nashville  Tenn  clubs  acquaintance  who  loitered  near, 

be  mailed  to  the  home  address  to  insuit  j  •  l-  .  -it  Norfolk  Va  on  the  f  **'*"''  '*•  * 

J  „  u..  u  00  L  J  ®tJ-  iNortoiK,  on  tne  ^^^00  0,  ^^0  gportlng  editor  upstairs  s 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  page  contains  28th,  and  Richmond  on  the  29th.  Mr.  few  minutes  ago  and  said :  ‘Well,  mister, 
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"T^o  Food 

Manufacturers 

A  largre  and  representative  market  in  New  York  City  is  now  ready  made,  wait¬ 
ing  for  your  goods  if  your  product  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  New  York  Globe 
and  can  be  reconunended  and  endorsed  by  Alfred  W.  McCann. 


A  New  and  Unprecedented 
Service 

1,000  Selected  Grocers  and  Other  Food  Distributors 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  have  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  The  Globe  in  its  work  for  better  standards. 
These  dealers  offer  a  receptive  market  to  produce 
receiving  the  endorsement  of  McCann  and  The  Globe. 


The  Globe’s  army  of  180,000  daily  purchasers,  representing  900,000  daily  read¬ 
ers,  which  have  effectively  established  unknown  food  products  overnight  as  it 
were,  are  waiting  to  buy  pure  foods  at  present  unknown  in  the  New  York 
market. 

With  the  support  of  these  pure  food  grocers  covering  all  sections  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District,  The  Globe  offers  the  food  manufacturers,  who  have  dependable 
products  to  sell,  contact  with  the  best  element  in  the  trade,  which  stands  ready 
to  co-operate  in  every  legitimate  way. 

For  a  few  hundred  dollars,  manufacturers  of  pure  foods  measuring  up  to  The 
Globe’s  standard  can  make  a  quicker  and  more  effective  entrance  on  the  New 
York  market  than  by  spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  months  of  labor 
by  the  old  methods. 

If  interested.  The  Globe  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional  information. 
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